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Notes. 


PALMERSTON AND THE POACHER: 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Tue wayfarer pursuing the high road 
from Romsey to Southampton who turns 
aside to visit the little old-world church of 
North Baddesley, once a chapel of the 
Knights Hospitallers (whose Commandery 
flourished there from about 1215 to 1541), 
rarely fails to observe a conspicuous tomb- 
stone in the churchyard, and to question 
the bystander as to the meaning of the 
following inscription :— 

In 
Memory of 
Charles Smith, 
who suffered at Winchester 
on the 23rd of March, 1822, 
for resisting by firearms his apprehension 
the gamekeeper 
of Lord Viscount Palmerston, 
when found in Hough Coppice, 
looking after what is called Game. 
Aged 30 years. 
Tf thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent 
perverting of judgment and justice in a province, 
marvel not at the matter: for he that is higher than 
the highest regardeth ; and there be higher than 
they (Ecclesiastes, chapter 5, verse 8). 


The story told at Baddesley by those 
whose parents were Smith’s contemporaries 
is that he was son of what in old-time 
Hampshire parlance was known as a 
“squatter” (dwellers on waste lands in 
mud cottages), but frequently “lay rough ” 
(i.e., out of doors) in order to indulge in 
poaching. The chief scene of these depre- 
dations was the woods of Henry John 
Temple, third Viscount Palmerston, who had 
succeeded his father, the second viscount, 
as owner of the Broadlands estates, near 
Romsey, in 1802, and who was at that time 
Secretary of State for War, and afterwards 
the great Prime Minister. 

In the parish chest in Baddesley Church 
are preserved the authentic accounts of the 
poaching affray ending in Smith’s trial and 
execution, together with copies of the 
original letters which passed between Lord 
Palmerston and the judge. According to 
the story therein told, 


“Smith was a notorious poacher, who lived almost 
entirely on his illegal profession. On the 22nd of 
November, 1820, and after dark, he, and another 
man named Pointer, went to a copse at Toothill 
after game. The discharge of his gun brought on 
the scene Robert Snelgrove, one of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s under-keepers. Talore had no gun with 
him. The two men ran away, and Snelgrove ran 
after them ; and when he came within four or five 
yards of them, Smith turned round and deliberately 
tired at Snelgrove, lodging the whole charge in his 
thigh. The pursuit of course then stopped, and 
Smith disappeared from the county for nearly a 
ackvomuaae Snelgrove was laid up for many 
months, but did not die of the wound.” 


Shooting with intent to maim was at that 
time a capital offence ; indeed, when Queen 
Victoria came to the throne in 1837 there 
were very many offences other than murder 
punishable withdeath. Smith was eventually 
caught, tried at Winchester, and condemned. 
The following is a copy of Lord Palmerston’s 
letter to the judge, dated 8 March, 1822 :— 


My Lorp,—I understand that Charles Smith, the 
man who shot at and wounded my gamekeeper, 
was yesterday convicted before your ‘Lordship of 
the crime with which he was charged, and sentenced 
to suffer the punishment of death. The man most 
undoubtedly deserves the full extent of the punish- 
ment which the law most justly aftixes to the offence 
which he has committed, ane Lam afraid the general 
character of the man, and_ his conduct upon the 
occasion and matter which brought him under the 
sentence of the law, afford no extenuating circum- 
stances upon which I could venture to found any 
application to your Lordship on his behalf. At the 
same time, although morally guilty of the full inten- 
sion to murder, yet still, by the fortunate issue of 
the event, he has been saved from the actual and 
complete perpetration of that crime, and I there- 
fore venture to submit for your Lordship’s con- 
sideration whether it would be possible to give him 
the benefit of this providential result without de- 
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feating the ends of public justice, and whether, as 
the man who was the object of his ferocious attack 
has fortunately escaped without even suffering any 
permanent bodily disability, the apprehension, trial, 
conviction, and condemnation of Smith to death 
may not be sufficient, if not as a punishment to 
him, at least as an example and warning to others, 
and whether, under all the circumstances, your 
Lordship might feel yourself at liberty to commute 
the forfeiture of life for permanent transportation. 
Whatever your Lordship’s better judgment may 
lead you to determine upon this matter, Iam per- 
suaded that you will at least pardon the liberty 
which I have taken in thus addressing you, and 
have the honour to remain your Lordship’s most 
obedient and humble servant, PALMERSTON. 


The reply from Judge Burrough, addressed 
to Viscount Palmerston, was dated 10 March, 
1822 :— 

Sarum. 

My Lorp.,—Your Lordship’s letter in favour of 


Charles Smith reached me here on my arrival 
yesterday. It would have afforded me the greatest 


pleasure could I, consistently with my duty to the | 


public, have given your Lordship any hope of an 
interposition from me to prevent the sentence from 
being carried into execution. My rule is that where 
a man is convicted of a capital offence, attended 
with circumstances of wanton cruelty, never to 


extend favour to the convict. In this case the | 


keeper had not used the least violence to Pointer, 
whom he overtook, and the prisoner, standing 
within four or five yards, tired wantonly at him, 


and lodged the whole charge in his thigh. The | 


offence of wanton and cruel conduct to a keeper 
and assistants in discharge of their duty is become 
so frequent as to convince me of the necessity of 
attempting at least to put a stop to it. This cannot 
be done but by convincing men of this description 
that their only safety will be in abstaining from 
such conduct as was pursued by the prisoner. I 
am determined on this account to let the law take 
its course. I have given your Lordship the earliest 
intimation of my intention. I deal have been 
much gratitied in discovering any circumstance 
which would have afforded me any ground for 
yielding to your Lordship’s wishes. 

“Tam, my Lord, your most obedient servant, 

AMES BuRROUGH. 


Accordingly Smith suffered at Winchester, 
but the body was handed over to his family 
for burial at Baddesley, his victim, Robert 
Snelgrove, surviving to a ripe age. 

A further and less tragic interest, how- 
ever, attaches to this man, in that he was 
a son of “Shepherd Snelgrove,” of Wellow, 
a personage not unknown in local lore as 
the owner of the sheepdog Captain, the 
“first patient” of Florence Nightingale, of 
Crimean fame, whose early home was at 
Embly, her father being squire of Wellow. 
The charming anecdote connecting this dog 
with the “ Lady of the Lamp” was locally 


handed down by the vicar of the parish, 
who was an eyewitness of the pretty scene. 

As is well known, Florence was second 
daughter of Mr. W. E. Nightingale, and was 


born at Florence in 1820, just five years 
| before her father’s purchase, from the Heath- 
cote family, of beautiful Embly Park, some 
'two and a half miles from Romsey on the 
| Salisbury road. Here Florence Nightingale’s 
‘childhood and youth were passed, and here 
‘she endeared herself to the villagers of 
Wellow by many acts of kindness. 

In those days the same families tilled 
the soil from generation to generation, 
among them the Snelgroves, who are stilhk 
represented there. Of these was Robert. 
the shepherd, at that time a lonely old man 
living with his dog ‘**‘ Cap.’ One day, being 
with his sheep, he was accosted by the 
squire, out on his rounds of inspection, 
accompanied by his little daughter Florence. 
Now Captain, the sheepdog, was an especial 
favourite with the child, who at once missed’ 
him from his accustomed place, and, on 
inquiring the cause, was concerned to find 
that, owing to an obstinate bad foot, he 
was to be put to death that very evening. 
Slipping away from her father, “ Missie”’ 
hastened to the shepherd’s cottage, where- 
she found the dog stretched on its brick 
‘floor with a badly swelled leg. She lit the 
_ready-laid fire, boiled the kettle, and bathed 
the dog’s foot with her own handkerchief 
until the swelling had decreased. While so 
engaged she was discovered by the vicar, 
who delighted to relate how she continued 
her ministrations, going daily to the cottage 
to tend the sheepdog until her first patient 
was restored whole to his delighted master and 
to the sheepfold. The old shepherd has long 
gone to his rest in Wellow Churchyard, and 
the dog lies close outside in an adjacent field.. 

Embly has passed from the Nightingales, 
and the Temples no longer own Broadlands ; 
and soon all who remember their tenure of 
those estates will also have gone down into 
silence. But in order to preserve some 
record of the village folk who were so 
curiously associated with two of the greatest. 
names of South Hampshire, these notes. 
have been jotted down from the words of 
old inhabitants. Among these not a few 
recall “‘ Keeper Snelgrove,”’ who lived and 
died in the quaint thatched cottage still 
standing by the side of the road from Bad- 
desley to Romsey. His son Harry survives 
in a picturesque and hale old age, full of 
the tales of a long past generation, and of 
the father whose manhood and old age 
were clouded by unavailing regrets for the 
fate of Charles Smith, whose tragic end 
forms the theme of the curious inscription. 
in Baddesley Churchyard. 

FLORENCE H. SvucKLING. 
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LORD BONVILLE OF CHEWTON. we 


The Duchess of Cleveland, who states that: 
illiam was created Lord Bonvile of Chuton. 


THERE are some puzzling discrepancies in in 1469 (this date is of course an error), 


the genealogy of the family of Bonville or 
Bonvile, of Chewton, Somersetshire, in 
different works which I have consulted. 

As given in Collinson’s ‘ History of Somer- 
setshire,’ 1791, vol. ii. p. 170, it is :— 

Sir Thomas Bonville married Margaret 
Meriet ; their son, 

Sir William Bonville, who died in his 
father’s lifetime, left issue by Elizabeth, 
only daughter and heir of William, Lord 
Harington, 

William Bonville, Lord Harington, who 
died in the lifetime of his grandfather, and 
left issue by Catherine, daughter of Richard 
Neville, Earl of Salisbury, an only daughter, 

Cecily, married to Thomas Grey, Marquis 
of Dorset (whose granddaughter was the 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey). 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1825, i. 
pp: 9-10 (reprinted in “The Gentleman’s 

agazine Library,” ‘English Topography,’ 
part x., 1898, p. 277), the pedigree is :— 

Sir William Bonville, of Chewton, Som., 
married Margaret Merriett. Their son, 

Sir William Bonville, had summons to 
Parliament by the title of Lord Bonville of 
Chewton, 1449, and was honoured with the 
order of the Garter. He married Elizabeth, 
sole daughter and heiress of William, Lord 
Harington, K.G., and had issue, 

William Bonville, Esq., who had issue, 

William Bonville, Lord Harington, slain 
at the battle of Wakefield, 1460, in the life- 
time of his grandfather, who was beheaded 
in February, 1461. 

According to Burke, ‘ Extinct Peerages,’ 
1866, p. 59, the descent was as follows :— 

Sir William Bonvile, summoned to Parlia- 
ment, 1449, as Lord Bonvile of Chuton, 
married Margaret Meriet, and had, besides 
a daughter, an only son, 

William, who died before his father, having 
married Elizabeth de Harrington, and leaving 
an only child, 

William, commonly called Lord Harring- 
ton, who married Lady Catherine Nevil, 
daughter of Richard, Earl of Salisbury, and 
had an only daughter, Cecily. 

On p. 264 of the same work Burke tells us 
that William, Lord Bonville (sic), married 
Elizabeth, only child of William, fifth 
Baron Harrington, K.G., and had a son, 

William Bonville, who, in her right, became 
Lord Harrington, d.v.p., leaving a daughter, 

Cecily, who married first Thos. Grey, first 
Marquess of Dorset, and secondly Henry 
Stafford, Earl of Wiltshire. 


writes in ‘ The Battle Abbey Roll, with some 
Account of the Norman Lineages,’ 1889, 
vol. i. p. 81:— 

‘Within the space of less than two months three 
enerations of Bonviles—the last heirs male of their 
ineage—were swept away. His eldest son William 

had married the heiress of Lord Harrington, and 
was father of another William, who inherited his 
mother’s barony, and took to wife a daughter of the 
Earl of Salisbury, Lady Catherine Nevill. Both 
son and grandson were slain before his eyes at the 
battle of Waketield on the last day of 1460, and in 
February following his own gray head fell on the 
scaffold.” 

The first point to be cleared up is, Who 
was the husband of Margaret Meriet ? If it 
was Lord Bonville, IX.G., Collinson must be 
wrong in giving the name as Thomas, and 
The Gentleman's Magazine must be wrong in. 
making the said husband followed by three 
generations of Williams. 

Who, again, was the husband of Elizabeth 
de Harington ? Collinson says Sir William; 
The Gent. Mag. says Lord Bonville of Chew-: 
ton (1449), K.G.; and Burke says it was the 
son of this Lord Bonville. Burke, however,. 
elsewhere (p. 264) gives the name as Wil- 
liam, Lord Bonville; but in this case there- 
would have been two Lord Bonvilles (father 
and son) living at the same time, for it is. 
clear that Lord Harington, the youngest of 
the three generations who died in 1460-6l,. 
was the son of Elizabeth, and the grandson 
of Lord Bonville, IX.G. 

The most probable explanation would 
seem to be that all three authorities are 
more or less in error—that it was Lord 
Bonville (of 1449) who married Margaret 
Meriet before he was created a baron, and 
that his son Sir William married Elizabeth 
de Harington. Perhaps some of your readers. 
ean throw light on the matter. 

Frepx. A. Epwarps. 


BURTON’S ‘ANATOMY OF 
MELANCHOLY.’ 


(See 9 S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 
2, 62, 162, 301, 362, 442; 108. i. 42, 163, 
203, 282; ii. 124, 223, 442; iii. 203; iv. 25,. 
523; v. 146.) 

THE following are a few additions to 
earlier notes :— 

Vol. i. (Shill.) p. 12, 1. 25; p. 2 (ed. 6), 
1. 19, ‘‘a Politician ”’ (see 10 S. iii. 203). The- 
volume of Mullach’s ‘Fr. Philos. Gree.’ is 
the first. 

P. 12, n. 12; 2, n. p., ‘Ep. Hip.’ (9 S. xii. 
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363). Burton used the Latin translation by 
M. Fabius Calvus of Ravenna (cf. iii. 308, 
n. 4; 600, n. r. III. iii. i. ii.). The passage 
here quoted is on p. 704 (Rome, 1525), and 
runs: “‘seque uolucrum linguas, & uoces 
intelligere, & audire dicit.” 

P. 13, 24; 2,1. ult., “‘as long almost as 
Xenocrates in Athens”’ (10 8. ii. 442). The 
first edition, p. 3, 1. 25, has: “that I haue 
liu’d a silent, sedentary, solitary, priuate 
life, mihi d& musis in the Vniversity this 
tuentie yeares, and more, penned vp most 
part in my study. And though by my pro- 
fession a Diuine, yet....” Xenocrates does 
not appear till ed. 3 (p. 2, 43), - in the V ni- 
versitie as long almost as Xenocrates in 
Athens, ad senectam feré, to learne wisdome 
as hee did, penned vp....” 


P. 14, n. 4; 3,n.d., ‘Phil. Stoic.’ (98S. xii. 
363). ‘ Manductio”’ in my note should be 
Manuductio. 

P. 17, n. 9; 5,n.u. (10S. iii. 203). It is} 
curious that edd. 1 and 2 have ‘‘Scalas.” | 


. 3-6 have “Salas.” To 108. iv. 524; , ‘ . 
Edd. 3-6 have “Salas _ignoramus ” (lib. v. over two-thirds through, 


v. 146, add Henry Hutton (Dunhelmensis), 
*Follie’s Anatomie: or Satyres and Satyricall 
Epigrams. With a Compendious History 
of [xion’s Wheele’ (London, 1619). 

P. 19, 8; 6, 7, ‘‘so did Tully write....” | 
(9 S. xii. 364). The spurious ‘ Consolatio,’ | 
first published in 1583, is given with some 
editions of Cicero. It may be seen, e.g., in| 
the 1594 (Lyons) issue of Lambinus’s text | 
-and in Nobbe’s edition. 

P. 31, n.7; 13,n.q., Non hic colonus.. .”’ 
(10 8. i. 42). The error by which the words | 
**Pet. Nannius not. in Hor.” were placed | 
in a separate note, with a reference mark | 
attached to a different part of the text, | 
started in the first edition. See ‘The Con- 
elusion of the Author to the Reader’ (in 
which this part of ‘ D. to the R.’ originally 
appeared), sign. Ddd verso. In his Intro- 
duction to Shilleto’s edition (p. x) Mr. A. H. 
Bullen speaks of an ‘* Apologetical Index,” 
but Burton’s own words are: ‘and to this 
end I haue annexed this Apologetical 
Appendix, to craue pardod for that which is 
amisse ” (ed. 1, Ddd verso, ll. 3 sqq.). 

Pp. 42, 1; 19, 41, ‘‘accomodare se....’ 
(10S. ii. 223). The ‘ Vitee Humane Querela,’ 
to which a reference was given, is No. xi. of 
the pieces that follow the ‘ Dial. Satyr. Cen- 
turia in the 1617 ed. of Andrefi’s ‘ Menippus.’ 
They are referred to on the title-page in 


quibusdam aliis liberioribus.” In the 
revised ed. of 1618 only the last two, xi. 
and xii., are retained. 

P. 43, 14; 20, 29, “‘Nulla ferant.... 


” 


already in ed. 3 (p. 3, 17), the earliest edition 
in which the quotation is introduced. Car- 
dan, ‘ De Utilitate ex Adversis Capienda,’ 
lib. iii. cap. x., about two-thirds through, 
cites the Latin version of the four lines (ds 
Tote) in Olympiodorus (see 
‘ Anth. Pal.,’ vol. iii. cap. iii. 47, notes, Paris, 
1890) :— 
Qui solus vita, doctrina, moribus, ore, 
Admonuit cunctos et monumenta dedit. 
Ut virtute queant felicem ducere vitam. 
Nulla ferent talem secla futura virum. 

P. 45, 20; 21, 43, “ Christiani Crassiani ”’ 
(10 8. i. 282). That Burton here drew from 
Budeeus is confirmed by the fact that “‘ Ab 
uberibus sapientia[e] lactati cacutire non 
possunt”’ (45, n. 3; 21, n. a) comes from 
the same book of the * De Asse’: ‘* Nos in 
ueritatis contubernio nati, uberibus sapientize 
lactati, in gremio (ut ita dicam) doctrine 
superne educati sed deliciis secularibus 
coaliti et deprauati, ad solem conniuemus, 
oculos calligantes ad nebulas detorquentes, 
quas é terra infernéque exortas ipsi non 


p- 723, ed. 1551, Lyons); while “ arx Mi- 
nerve ” (45, 30; 22, 4) also occurs in book v. 


(about five-sixths through, p. 756) as well as 
‘in the ‘Prefatio’ (about three - fourths 


through), and “‘sanctuarium sapientz (40, 
22; 18, 45) is used on p. 753 (about seven- 
ninths through, lib. v.). 

P. 81, 26 and n. 7; 43, 15 and n. m, ‘ Lib. 
de sap.’ (10 S. i. 282). See Cardan, ‘De 
Sap.,’ lib. ii. about one-sixteenth through, 
“‘Nam, ut recte Lactantius dixit, Ubi timor 
adest, sapientia adesse nequit.”’ 

P. 87, 20 and n. 4; 46, 43 and n. e (wrongly 
printed as p. 43, n.c), “As old Cato said....” 
(10 8. i. 203). Burton recollects the same 
passage in ‘ Philosophaster,’ I. v. 4-6;— 

Ducatus hic sané longé florentissimus, 

Ubique vitalis, et perennis salubritas, 

Et quod Cato jubet, nitent accole. 

P. 135, 9 and n. 4; 75, 6 and n.h, “ Anti- 
cyre....” (9 S. xi. 181). Tarreus Hebus 
was a pseudonym of Caspar Barth. 

P. 136, 3; 75, 27, ‘“* A Sole exoriente....”’ 
(9S. xii. 163). See Janus Douza’s ‘ Poemata 
Pleraque Selecta’ (ed. P. Scriverius, Lugd. 
Bat., 1609), ‘Carmina Varia,’ lib. II. ii. 103. 
Douza has ‘*‘ Meotidis.” 

P. 156, 15; 6, 5, ** quos Iupiter perdit” 
(9 S. xi. 323). ‘ Democritus to the Reader’ 
is a mistake. It should be I. i. i. i. 

P. 253, 8; 69, 3, I. ii. ii. i., “ Our Italians 
--+.” (9 S. xi. 222). Burton has again 
drawn from Lipsius. See ‘Antiq. Lect.,’ 
lib. iii. (under a quarter through), vol. i. 


(10 S. i. 282). The reading ferant occurs) p. 370 in the 1675 ed. of his ‘Op. Omn.’ : 
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«*Ejusmodi czenas, inquit Carrio, Plautus 
Terrestres appellat. Horatius egregie, ceenas 
sine sanguine, imitatione greca, ut opinor. 
Apud Diphilum Parasitus auguria captans 
ex fumo coline:....’? Lipsius here quotes 
from Diphilus ap Ath, vi. (236 c.). See also 
Erasm., * Adagia’ (ed. Grynzeus, 1629, p. 566, 
col. 1). Epwarp BENSLY. 
Hotel Wiltcher, Brussels. 
(To be continued.) 


“PuLtque”: Ts Oriern. — Pulque, or 
wine made of the aloe, is the national 
beverage of Mexico. The etymology of this 
word has never been satisfactorily settled. 
In a former letter in these columns (9 S. ix. 
226) I brought together several attempts at 
a solution. Dr. Murray will soon have to 
deal with it, so I venture to reopen the 
subject, with fresh evidence and a new sug- 
gestion. I believe nobody has _ hitherto 
thought to ascribe pulque to the language of 
Cuba and Hayti. Yet this was the first 
American tongue with which the Spaniards 
became acquainted. They borrowed freely 
from it—a list of a hundred loan-words from 
this source might easily be drawn up—and 
nothing could be more natural than that 
they should carry some of these far afield 
when they began to explore the mainland. 
Pulque occurs in Spanish as early as 1535, 
in ‘ Oviedo’ (edition of 1851, iii. 536), ina 
context which first gave me the idea of its 
being Haytian. He speaks of ‘‘ Axi, ques 
su pimiento, pulque, ques su vino, e todo lo 
que de aquella planta del maguey se coge.”’ 
Of the three aboriginal terms here used, two 
are certainly Haytian; why not the third ? 
There is another important point. In the 
older Spanish authors the spelling pulcre 
occurs besides pulque. I need give only one 
reference. Sahagun, whose book was written 
in 1540, though not published till 1829, 
speaks of the tradesmen “‘ que venden miel 
y pulcre,” who sell honey and pulcre (tom. iii. 
lib. x. cap. xx. p. 49). When I met with 
this passage I at once thought of another 
word which exhibits a similar fluctuation of 
ending, viz., mangle or mangue. This is the 
word from which the English mangrove ap- 
pears to be corrupted. ‘* Pero este es otro 
cuento,”’ as Kipling’s Spanish translator has 
it, and all that concerns us now is that 
mangle or mangue is admittedly a Haytian 
term, and that it is of the same phonetic 
type as pulere or pulque. In Ramos y 
Duarte’s ‘ Diccionario de Mejicanismos,’ 1895, 
pulque is derived from pucra, said to belong 


to the Cumanagoto language, and to mean | 


interior del cogollo,” i.e., not the wine, 
but the interior of the heart of the aloe, 
from which it is made. This does not seem 
very probable, on account of the difference 
of sense, but in any case it can only support 
my theory, as the Cumanagoto belongs to 
the same stock as the Cuban and Haytian 
dialects. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


CoLerIpGE: UnkNown Epicram.—In a. 
paper entitled The Gazette of Fashion, edited 
by the notorious W. M. Westmacott, I have: 
found the following :— 

“‘Coleridge.—The following impromptu by Mr. 
Coleridge has never appeared in print. 

Toa Lady who requested me to write a Poem 
upon ** Nothing.” 

On Nothing, Fanny, shall I write? 

Shall not one charm of thine indite ? 
The muse is most unruly ; 

And vows to sing of what’s more free, 

More soft, more beautiful, than thee, 
And that is Nothing, truly.” 

I have looked through Mr. Dykes Camp- 
bell’s edition of Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical Works,” 
but do not find this epigram there; so I 
conclude it was not known to him. It isa 
trifle, of course, but perhaps as well worth 
preserving as some of the other trifles of 
Coleridge’s which Mr. Campbell collected. 

Let me, for the sake of exactness, state 
that the epigram is to be found on p. 14 of 
the above-mentioned periodical, its date 
being 22 Feb., 1822. 

BERTRAM DOBELL. 

THe Late or (1819-— 
1906).—A collateral ancestor of this recently 
deceased nobleman, better known as Lord 
John Manners, was Lord Robert Manners, 
the second son of the celebrated general the 
Marquess of Granby, who died in 1770, and 
did not succeed to the dukedom. There is 
a fine portrait of the marquess by Sir Joshua. 
Reynolds, representing him as wearing & 
cuirass under his coat. He commanded the 
British cavalry at the battle of Minden in 
1759, called the Annus Mirabilis, as it wit-- 
nessed also Wolfe’s conquest of Quebec and 
Hawke’s victory over Conflans. 

Lord Robert Manners fell in Admiral 
Rodney’s action in the West Indies, em- 
balmed in the couplet :— 

Bold Rodney made the French to rue 

The twelfth of April eighty-two. 
In the northern arm of the transept of 
Westminster Abbey is a large monument 
(erected at the public expense) to the three 
captains who fell in this engagement : Capt. 
William Bayne, Capt. William Blair, and 
Capt. Lord Robert Manners. There was a 
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painting by Dance representing the last- 
named officer receiving his death-wound, 
and of this there was a fine engraving. 
JoHN PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Litrte Britarn.—Many will notice with 
regret the impending demolition of several 
houses on the east side of this interesting 
thoroughfare. Not only will one of the last 
traces of its former picturesque appearance 
be lost, but at the same time there will be 
obliterated a connecting link with the book- 
selling era, the most interesting period in 
the history of this street. The age of the 
tenements I am unable to determine, but at 
least they predate the eighteenth century. 
Washington Irving’s charming appreciation 
of this secluded bypath will soon be less 
appealing, from our inability to see how the 
place appeared to him. Already it is be- 
coming difficult to realize the local life even 
of his day :— 

“It is a fragment of London as it was in its better 
days, with its antiquated folks and fashions. Here 
flourish in great preservation many of the holyday 
games and customs of yore. The inhabitants most 
religiously eat pan-cakes on Shrove Tuesday, hot 
cross buns on Good Friday, and roast goose at 
Michaelmas ; they send love-letters on Valentine's 
day, burn the Pope on the Fifth of November, and 
kiss all the girls under the mistletoe at Christmas. 
Roast beef and plum pudding are also held in 
superstitious veneration, and port and sherry main- 
tain their grounds as the only true English wine ; 
all others being considered vile outlandish beve- 
rages.”"—* Sketch-Book,’ ii. 102. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Panton Famity. (See 9 S. xi. 447; xii. 
13.)—The following half-dozen references 
to persons of this name may (somewhat late 
in the day, perhaps) prove acceptable to 
Mrs. PANTON :— 

1. Edward, of London, “ late Gentleman 
of the Horse to the Earl of Dorset,’ was with 
his master at York in 1642; was lieutenant 
to Col. Fielding at Edgehill; married, at 
Abingdon, Judith, widow of Thomas White, 
of Fifield, Berks ; adhered to the Parliament 
from time of marriage ; took the Covenant 
in 1645, and compounded in 1650 (‘ Calendar 
of Proceedings of the Committe for com- 
pounding with Delinquents ’). 

2. Thomas, also of London, compounded, 
not being sequestered, “‘ for adhering to the 
King in both wars,” in 1651 (ibid.). 

3. Thomas, gambler, youngest son of 


John, representative of an old Leicester 
family of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, died 1685, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, wherein 


his widow, Dorothy, was also interred in 
1725, at the age of eighty-four. They had 
several children, the eldest of whom was a 
brigadier - general in 1722. Dorothy was 
residing in the Haymarket at the time of her 
death (* Dict. Nat. Biog.’). 

4. Henry, clergyman, curate of the United 
parishes of SS. Anne and Agnes and 8. John 
Zachary, London, 1739-48; educated at 
St. Paul’s School; Campden Exhibitioner, 
1718; Perry Exhibitioner till 1725; B.A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1722; M.A. 
1735 (St. Paul’s School Registers, &c.). I 
should myself be glad of further information 
concerning this gentleman. 

5. Paul, Welsh antiquary, born in the 
country in 1731; died in 1797 (‘ D.N.B.’ as 
above). 

6. Thomas, sportsman, born 1731, was son 
of Thomas, ‘‘ master of the king’s running 
horses at Newmarket,”’ and brother to Mary, 
who married the fourth Duke of Ancaster ; 
won the Derby, 1786 ; died 1808 (cbid.). 

McMurray. 


“THE GALLERY ’’=THE PRESS GALLERY. 
—While ‘ N.E.D.’ includes ‘ Press Gallery ’ 
under the many forms of the word ‘ Gallery,’ 
it does not make it clear that that portion 
of *‘ a senatorial chamber ”’ is often referred 
to specifically as ‘“‘ The Gallery.” The quo- 
tation from the ‘ Parliamentary Debates’ 
of 1817 given in illustration of the meaning 
‘** The body of persons who occupy a public 
gallery in a senatorial chamber” obviously 
refers, not to the genera! body of visitors, 
but to the particular section representing 
the press, for a precisely similar phrase to 
that therein employed was used by The 
Morning Chronicle ot 22 February, 1833, in 
its five-line summary of the actual “ maiden 
speech ” of Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons: ‘Mr. Gladstone made a few 
remarks, which were not audible in the 
Gallery.” And the limitation thus indicated 
has been, and is being, continued by the 
Gallery Lodge of Freemasons, No. 1928, 
instituted in 1881 from among journalists 
engaged in recording the proceedings of 
Parliament. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


HEATED REFRIGERATOR-CaRS. — Science 
and commerce are constantly adding to our 
language. The development of American 
railroading has given us a “ heated refrige- 
rator-car,”’ equipped with portable stoves 
or with steam-pipes deriving their heat from 
the locomotive. These cars, so equipped 
for use during cold weather, are of a standard 
type of construction, with walls which are 
impervious alike to heat and frost. They 
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have an ice-box or tank at each end, for use 
in the summer. There is a short period of 
the year when neither ice nor artificial heat 
is required ; hence these three expressions : 
“iced refrigerator-cars,” ‘‘ uniced refri- 
gerator-cars,” ‘‘ heated refrigerator-cars.”’ 

This may remind some of your readers of 
Archbishop Trench’s white blackbird.” 

F. McPike. 
Chicago, U.S. 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, Lincotn’s INN 
Fietps. (See 10S. iii. 366, 433.)—Clutter- 
buck’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ p. 308, has the fol- 
lowing note :— 

“*Rev. Thos. Francklin, D.D. [rector of Brasted], 
vicar of Ware in Hertfordshire, preacher at Great 
Queen Street Chapel, and lecturer at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, died at his house in Great Queen 
Street, March 15, 1784. He was the translator of 
several of the plays of Sophocles, and was the 
author of several tragedies, some of which were 
produced upon the stage. In a ‘ Dissertation on 
Ancient Tragedy’ he attacked Arthur Murphy, the 
author of * The teshen of China,’ who retaliated in 
a poetical epistle attributed to Johnson, and the 
altercation was carried to such a pitch that Franck- 
lin had recourse to the law for protection and 
swore the peace against Murphy.” 

See also Gent. Mag., liv. 238 and Ixvi. 446. 

Mr. Atlay, in his Introduction to ‘The 
Ingoldsby Legends,’ 1903, says :-— 

“Canon Barham was elected to a Minor Canonry 
in April, 1821, at St. Paul's Cathedral, and took up 
his residence in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields......In 1824 he was appointed priest in ordi- 
nary of His Majesty’s Chapels, and was presented 
to the incumbency of St. Mary Magdalene and 
St. Gregory by St. Paul. This necessitated his 
removal to the City, and he made his abode in a 
house in St. Paul’s Churchyard, adjoining the 
entrance to Doctors’ Commons.” 

JOHN HEBB. 


Bristot Mars.—A few days ago I spent 
some time in examining the old maps 
exhibited in the Bristol Museum. The 
legends thereon are of considerable interest, 
‘on account of the various technical words 
relating to cartography which they contain. 
I caretully copied several of them, and add 
a few notes on some of the terms used in 
them. 

Contrived.—Speede’s map of Gloucester- 
shire published in 1610 bears the following 
title: ‘‘ Glocestershire contriued into thirty- 
thre seuerall hundreds & those again 
into foure principall devisions.”» A note on 
the map also says: ‘‘ You must note also 
that the whole Shire is contrived into 33 
Hundredes.”” This use of the word “ con- 
trive ” does not aprear in the ‘ New English 
Dictionary.’ The nearest approach to it 


is a quotation from Archbishop Sancroft 


which speaks of a MS. “contriv’d into 
92 quires.” 

Panorganon.—“‘ The Panorganon, Pr 6d., 
for solving the usual Problems of the Terres- 
trial Globe,”’ is advertised in Benjamin Donn’s 
Plan of Bristol dated 1773. : 

Performed.—Speede’s map of Wiltshire 
dated 1610 is described as “ Performed by 
Tohn Speede.” 

Platform (to lay in).—The earliest plan of 
Bristol bears the following legend: “ mea- 
sured & laid in Platforme, By me, W. 
Smith, at my being at Bristow the 30 & 
31 July, An? Dni. 1568.” 

Pricks.—This word is used to signify dots 
in the inscription in Speede’s map of Glou- 
cestershire above mentioned. The passage 
thus proceeds: ‘33 Hundredes all which 
are devided by certeyn pricks according to 
auntient custome and Records.” The map 
shows them to be dots. 

Several other terms I find duly recorded 
in the ‘N.E.D.,’ viz. analemma, ichno- 
graphically, and groundplat. The foregoing 
may be worthy of a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Joun T. Kemp. 

“Tprriry.’—I have recently met with 
the following uses of the verb to terrify :-— 

1. North Berks.—Some old grass land had 
been given over to rabbits, and was in con- 
sequence quite ruined. An old native said 
to me, “ Yes, sir; the rabbits do terrify this 
here meadow.” 

2. Suffolk.—{ met a gamekeeper coming 
out of a wood, where he had been feeding 
young pheasants. He was slapping his 
wrists and neck, and exclaimed, ‘‘ These 
here gnats do terrify me.” 

3. North Devon.—A woman, being out of 
health, wished to give up laundry-work. Her 
friends, however, “ terrified’ her into keep- 
ing at it a little longer. In this case I am 
assured that nothing in the way of threats 
was said or implied ; the meaning was rather 
that gentle remonstrance, or persuasion, had 
been used to induce her to reconsider her 
determination. T. M. W. 


Epwarp AND Henry IrRvinc.—Hazlitt 
in 1825 published ‘ The Spirit of the Age,’ 
in which he discusses and estimates his most 
eminent contemporaries. The work speedily 
ran into a second edition, into which some 
alterations were introduced. A fresh issue, 
with a new paper on Canning, was edited in 
1858 by the author’s son; and the fourth 
edition was published in 1886 under the super- 
vision of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, the representa- 
tive of the essayist’s name in the third gene- 
ration. In the work there are occasional 
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unsigned foot-notes, which are presumably 
additions made by the author, while others 
subscribed ** Ed.”’ in the latest edition may 
be taken to be the caretul and deliberate 
statements of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt. One ot the 
latter series of textual comments is so curious 
and suggestive as to seem worthy of special 
notice. .\ppended to the shrewd and pene- 


trating article on Edward Irving, whose | 


apostolic glory in London was beginning to 
be slightly tarnished in 1825, we find this 
fresh and courageous incursion into the 
domain of genealogy :— 

“Mr. Henry Irving the playwright is, I believe, 
a descendant of this Seotish [sic] minister, and 
enjoys at present the full sunshine of popularity, 
like his predecessor. The latter fell as suddenly as 
he had risen. His eminence and celebrity were a 
mere passing distemper and whim.” 

Playwright” is perhaps not exactly 
descriptive of the great artist whose com- 
yaratively premature loss we have recently 
had occasion to deplore, but probably it is 
to him that this somewhat sinister reference 
is made. Jf this assumption is right, then 
it is pleasant to be able to reflect that what 
seems to be implied in this editorial survey 
has not been fulfilled. The supposed de- 
scendant singularly escaped the untoward 
fate of his meteoric predecessor, and passed 
away in the full splendour of ‘* his eminence 
and celebrity.” If there was in 1886 among 
the posterity of Edward Irving a playwright 
enjoying ‘the full sunshine of popularity,” 
and named Mr. Henry Irving, it would be 
interesting to hear of his subsequent fortunes. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to athx their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“PLtume” ix Votinc.—We should be 
glad to get examples of the use of this verb 
before 1848, when it is used by Thacke- 
ray in ‘The Book of Snobs,’ ch. xxxv. : 
* Friendship....induces me to plump for 
St. Michaels.” Is anything known as to the 
origin of this use; and had it always the 
current sense, in reference to voting ? This 
does not seem to fit in clearly with any other 
use of plump. If, indeed, the word had been 


applied to giving all one’s votes for a single 
candidate. the origin would be intelligible, 
for “to form a mass or compact body ” is 
a known sense ; but this was never done in 


| Parliamentary voting. Was the word ever 
used in connexion with voting for candidates. 
| for charities and the like, where a subscriber: 
who has many votes may give them all to a 
single candidate ? Jt has also to be remem- 
bered that beside the verb plump meaning 
to mass or cluster, there is another plimp- 
meaning to drop into water, to fall or come: 
down “ plump ” upon anything, from which 
'the voting use may have arisen, if we only 


knew its early history. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


* GEORGE WILKINS, THE PoEt.’’—Readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will remember that I endea- 
voured, ante, p. 41, to prove that George 
Wilkins, author of ‘The Miseries of Inforst 
Marriage,’ was also the author of ‘A York- 
shire Tragedy.’ Collier, in his ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue of the Rarest Books. 
in the English Language,’ asserts that there 
were two authors of the name of George 
Wilkins, whom he supposes to be father and 
son. In support of his opinion he quotes. 
the following entry in the burial book of the 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch :— 

“1603. George Wilkins, the Poet, was buried the 

same day, 19 August, Halliwell Street.” 
{t is certain that George Wilkins, the dra- 
matist, lived on to 1608, after which we lose 
all trace of him. There is no record what- 
ever of any George Wilkins besides the author: 
of ‘ The Miseries of Inforst Marriage.’ What 
must have happened, I believe, is that 
Collier misread the entry in the burial book, 
substituting 1603 for the right date, 1608. 
It is easy in old writing to make such a mis- 
take. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me if my conjecture is right ? I dare say 
some reader may be able to obtain access to- 
the register, and so set the question at rest. 

All the dramas and prose tracts by George: 
Wilkins which we know to have been acted 
or published were produced between 1606. 
(or possibly 1605) and 1608, after which he 
is no more heard of. The natural inference 
is that he died in the latter year. 

BERTRAM DOBELL. 


MattrHew ‘ OF Brov.” 
—Is there any foundation for the story in 
Matthew Arnold’s charming poem ‘The. 
Church of Brou’ ? Was there ever a church 
built as described ? or is there any tradition. 
on the subject ? Savoy. 


Ernest AuGcustus STEPHENSON.—] have 
in my possession a miniature of a mam 
between twenty and thirty years of age. On 
the back of the picture is written “ Ernest. 
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Augustus Stephenson, June 17th, 1822.” 
Can any reader tell me who he was and to 
what tamily of Stephenson he belonged ? 
Who were his parents ? and when did he 
die ? E. H. M. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


1. All at her work the village maiden sings, 
Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 

. In times of old, when time was young. 

. Satan now is wiser than of yore. 

. In ancient times the sacred plough employ’d 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind. 

H. Fernow. 


bo 


Hamburg. 
[1. The lines are from Richard Gifford’s ‘Con- 
templation,’ and should run :— 
She feels no biting pang the while she sings ; 
Nor, as she turns, &e. 
3. Pope, ‘ Moral Essays,’ Ep. II., ‘Of the Use of 
Riches,’ 1. 351.] 
1. Uncouth forms in disarray, 
Words which time has thrown away. 
2. Castalia interdictus aqua, interdictus et igne 


Pierio. 
Ss. W. 


The following Italian words are quoted by 
S. T. Coleridge in his ‘ Allegoric Vision ’ :— 
Qual ramicel a ramo, 
Tal da pensier pensiero 
In lui germogliava. 


Whence do they come ? A. M. T. 


“ Bobby Lowe ” (Lord Sherbrooke), in a 
speech during the discussion on Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill, quoted the following lines :— 

And he thought with a smile of England awhile 
And the trick that her statesmen had taught her 
f saving herself from the storm above 
By ducking her head under water. 
TI am anxious to know where they occur. 
GREGORY GRUSELIER. 


Who is the author of the following quo- 
tation ?— 
One eye down the hatchway cast, 
The other looking up at the truck of the mast. 
Haroitp E. Younc. 
Liverpool. 


ELEcTION SUNDAY, WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
—The last Sunday in July is called by this 
name. I shall be glad of any particulars as 
to the why and wherefore. I have tried 
other sources of information, and failed to 
get what I want. J. I. Van Exvper. 

Catford, S.E. 


Rospert Morratt.—Is anything known 
of R. Moffatt, who was employed in some 
capacity in connexion with the English 


embassy to Spain, and who apparently died 
at Madrid shortly before 3 Sept., 1565 (Cal. 
St. Papers Foreign, 1564/5, No. 1455)? He 
had been interpreter to King Philip when 
in England. From his daughter’s tomb 
at Yateley, Hants (see Collect. Top. et Her., 
vii. 24%), he seems to have borne the arms 
of Moffatt or Moffett of Lauder and of 
Chipping Barnet, Herts. H. L. O. 


DisRAELI’s Novets.—I am very anxious 
to possess a complete key to the originals 
of the characters in Disraeli’s novels. Could 
you or any of your readers kindly tell me 
where I can obtain one ? M. M. L. 

[Keys to ‘ Endymion’ will be found at 6 S. ii. 484; 
iii. 10, 31, 95 (the first is reprinted at 8S. iii. 482) ; 
to vols. i. and ii. of ‘ Vivian Grey’ at 8 S. iii. 321, 
and to vols. iii.-v. at p. 322; to ‘Coningsby’ at 8 S. 
iii. 363; and to ‘ Lothair’ at 8 S. iii. 444; iv. 24.] 


FREDERICK Ross.—During excep- 
tionally busy literary life my late friend, 
Mr. F. Ross, author of ‘The Castles and 
Abbeys of Yorkshire,’ ‘Celebrities of the 
Yorkshire Wolds,’ &c., collected material 
for the most monumental history of York- 
shire ever attempted. He had hundreds of 
thousands of references pertaining to York- 
shire. The work, though announced for 
publication over thirty years ago, never 
appeared. Can any one tell me what has 
become of all this manuscript ? 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


Muscovy Company: Battic CoMPANY.— 
Will any of your readers inform me where 
to get an account of The Company of 
Merchant Adventurers to Muscovy and the 
Baltic or Russian Company ? R. M. 

{Much concerning them is contained in ‘ Hak- 
luytus Posthumus.’ See ante, p. 138.] 


‘*STAFFORD BLUE.”’—In ‘The Towneley 
Plays’ (E.E.T.S., 1897), 29/200, Noe’s wife 
says to him: 

Bot thou were worthi be cled in stafford blew ; 

ffor thou art alway adr 
I should be glad of an explanation of 
the reference. H. P. L. 


FrencH Assicnats.—I have in my pos- 
session three French assignats: 1, for ‘‘ Cing 
livres,’ dated 10 Brumaire, 1790; 2, for 
“ Cinquante sols,”’ dated 1790 ; 3, for “ Vingt 
cing sols,” dated 4 Jan., 1792. Are they of 
any value ? REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE. 


Roman CaTHOLIC PRIESTS BURIED IN 
Lonpon.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me where Roman Catholic priests were 
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usually interred in London in the eighteenth 
century ? There were, of course, no dis- 
tinctive Roman Catholic burial - grounds ; 
and I do not think that any of the chapels 
had facilities for interments. Consequently, 
one would suppose that the priests were 
buried in the churchyards of the parishes in 
which they lived. If so, are there any grave- 
stones or monuments to Roman Catholic 
priests in London churchyards ? 
FREDERICK T. H1IBGAME. 
13, Westbourne Place, Clifton. 


SEARCHERS.’’—What was the function 
of such persons at seventeenth - century 
coroners’ inquests ? MEDICULUs. 


PRINCELY TITLES IN GERMANY.—What is 
the exact difference between Prinz von 
Bayern, Prinz zu Bayern, and Prinzessin in 
Bayern ? I understand that the last named 
belongs to a younger and ducal branch of the 
reigning royal family of Bavaria; but how 
did these distinctions arise? In English 
the last two grades are untranslatable by 
‘at’ and ‘in.’ Some German princes, 
again, bear the first two titles conjointly, 
thus: Prinz von und zu ——. 


N. W. Hu. 
Philadelphia. 


CLroak IN Woorc. — In Herrington 
O’Reilly’s ‘ Fifty Years on the Trail.’ which 
is a narrative of the life of John Y. Young, 
an American frontiersman, there is a de- 
scription of the manner in which the girls 
of the Sioux nation are wooed :— 


““* You must,’ said Spotted Tail, ‘go down to the 
stream at twilight, sit on the bank, and wait for 
my niece to come down. You will probably find 
other young men waiting for her, and probably one 
or two of them will jump up and _ throw ‘their 
blankets over her head and talk to her. You must 
watch, and when you see the first sent away by her, 
and the second, and perhaps also the third, you will 
try your luck. I am inclined to think you will 
succeed where others have failed. When you have 
thrown your blanket well over her head, and po yped 
your own beneath it, you can tell her all, oma {oil 
answer for it she will listen. You can tell her you 
love her, that you admire her, and that if she will 
marry you, you will give her every comfort and 
necessary—in fact, tell her all the nonsense youn 
men tell girls when they want to marry. You wil 
go down to the stream, go through the same per- 
formance, repeat the same words, every evening for 
ten evenings. At the end of that time you will 
return to me and report the result.’ ” 


I find also in Alexander Chodzko’s ‘ Speci- 
mens of Popular Persian Poetry,’ p. 385, a 
Turkman song, in which a lover says :— 

“Tt often rains in our encampment; our people 


wear kapaneks of felt-cloth. They often meet with 
a kiss at the waterside.” 


To these words 
appended :— 

‘* Kapanek, a sort of cloak made of felt-cloth, 
without any seam. The allusion in this stanza is 
not easily understood by European readers. In 
the encampment of the nomade tribes, foggy and 
rainy days are chosen for assignations. In such 
cases the lover wraps his sweetheart in the same 
cloak. In the ‘ Iliad* fog is recommended to thieves 
and lovers, as the safest shelter.” 

May I ask whether this mode of courtship 
is widespread ? 

[have read somewhere of a priest interrupt- 
ing the love-making between a young couple 
in Ireland. The girl was wearing a shawl 
over her head; and the boy had drawn it 
over his own also, when the ecclesiastic, who 
thought ill of such free courtship, came on 
lad and lass, and separated them with force- 
ful words. EK. I. 8S. 


SKRIMSHANDER.’’—What is the origin 
of this curious word, used to denote the 
objects in wood or ivory carved by sailors 
during their long voyages ? No quotation 
is given for it in any English dictionary, so I 
append one from a modern novel (in Farmer 
and Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues’ a 
quotation is given for scrimshaw, which 
appears to be another form) :— 

‘The bulkheads were hung with curios of every 
description—spears of all shapes and sizes, fantastic- 
looking bone-studded clubs, war harpoons, some 
twisted and bent, evidently the relics of bygone 
battles, swords of sharks’ teeth, ships’ models in 
bottles, specimens of skrimshander, rare shells and 
Japanese nitchkies in cabinets.”—‘ Jack Derringer,’ 
by Basil Lubbock, 1906, p. 171. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


MorrramM any correspondent 
say if there formerly existed a place called 
Mottram Hall in Cheshire, the seat of a 
family named Kenworthy ?  [fso, where was 
it situated ? T. pe L. Harpy. 

Mount Pleasant, Exeter. 

[Bartholomew's ‘Gazetteer of the British Isles,’ 
1887, states that Mottram Hall and Mottram Old 
Hall are seats in Mottram St. Andrew, a village 
24 miles north-west of Prestbury. ] 


the following note is 


“IN THE SWEAT OF THY BROW.’’—What 
is the authority for this phrase ?_ The words 
of the Authorized Version are “‘ In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread ”’ (Gen. iii. 
19). Wa. H. PEEt. 


GopFrrREY OF BovILton, the renowned 
Crusader, was the son of Eustace II. Count 
of Boulogne, by Ida, daughter of Godtrey, 
Duke of Lower Lorraine. Could any reader 


kindly tell me who were the parents of this 
I believe bis father, Eustace, 


Eustace IT. ? 
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Count of Boulogne, married twice, viz., 
Goda, a sister of Edward the Confessor, and 
secondly Alisa of Louvain. Which of these 
‘wives was the mother of Eustace [T. ? 
W. L. Kine. 
19, Porchester Gardens, W. 


QUEEN Morrors. — “ Iche 
wrude muche ”’ and ‘“‘ Myn biddenye were 
two mottoes used by Philippa, Queen ot 


Edward TIJ. What is their history and 
meaning ? R. B. 
Upton. 


Bishop FansHAWE shall 
‘be grateful if any one can tell me how the 
first Bishop of Calcutta, son of the rector 
of Kedleston, Derbyshire, came to bear the 
name of Thomas Fanshawe Middleton. The 
life of the bishop by Le Bas does not explain 
this. H. C. FANSHAWE. 

Lansdowne, Sidmouth, Devon. 


CLIPPINGDALE.—I should be grateful to 
the authorities who have written in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
on the etymology of the word “ clipping,” 
if they will kindly throw light on the origin 
of my patronymic. The name was spelt, 
letter for letter, in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth as it is spelt now. My family is the 
only one of the name, and no relationship 
can be traced, in a genealogy extending over 
three centuries, with the larger family of 
Chippingdale. 

8. D. M.D. 

36, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


St. JOHN THE Baptist AND CHARING, 
Kent.—The church of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Charing, Kent, was believed at one time to 
possess the block on which St. John Baptist 
was beheaded, presented to it by Richard J. 
on his return from the Crusade. The church 
was burnt in 1590, when all the wood-work 
was destroyed ; but presumably this block 
had disappeared before that date. It would, 
no doubt, have been shown to Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., when they visited Charing 
and stayed at the palace there. Can any 
ot your readers give a clue to its history ? 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 

5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick, W. 


RoME UNDER ELAGaBatus.—In what 
volume, in English, is to be found, at much 
greater length than in Gibbon, a history of 
the Roman Empire for the period covered 
by the reign of Elagabalus ? D. 

Philadelphia. 


Hoty Trinity, New Yorx.—Does any 
authentic list of names, &c., upon the tomb- 
stones in Trinity Churchyard, New York 


City, exist ? When there quite recently I 
noticed that the faces of many of the stones 
upon which these are inscribed have flaked 
off, and hence the names have become illegible. 
As many of these memorials relate to early 
English settlers, even a portion of them 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ would be valuable, 
if they are not already in print elsewhere. 

N. PacKHAM. 

Ilfracombe. 


St. JoHns oF FARLEY CHAMBERLAYNE.— 
I observe ante, p. 48, a query as to the parent- 
age of Henry Paulett St. John, R.N. Ihave 
long desired to find a good pedigree of the 
St. Johns, who flourished at Farley Chamber- 
layne, near Romsey (Hampshire), for nearly 
three centuries. In the quaint old church 
there are several monuments to this 
family, notably a recumbent stone effigy 
of William St. Jobn, dated 1600, and monu- 
ments to Oliver St. John, 1699; Francis 
Oliver St. John, 1700; the Rev. John St. 
John, once rector of the parish, 1786; and 
Sir Paulet St. John, 1780, and his wife, 
1791. Farley Mount is a very conspicuous 
object for miles round, with its pointed 
monument, about 30 ft. high, on the highest 
part of the downs, erected by Sir Paulet 
St. John, Bt., about 1795, to record the 
exploits ot his favourite hunter, which 
leaped into a chalk pit 25 ft. deep without 
injury to horse or rider. J should be glad 
to know if the St. Johns are given in Berry’s 
Hampshire pedigrees, and what became of 


the Farley line. F. H. 8. 
Romsey. 
Replies. 
PLACE.” 
(10 S. v. 267, 316, 333, 353, 371, 412, 435, 
475; vi. 93.) 


One famous “ Place” is omitted in the 
numerous replies to this query, and it seems 
to deserve mention in case it should be over- 
looked. 

Our national poet is so often cited in the 
‘N.E.D.’ that I may be forgiven for quoting 
him once more. Shakespeare’s last residence 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, originally called the 
Great House, being the largest sixteenth- 
century dwelling in the town, was bought 
from the Underhill family in 1597 by the 
poet. After its renovation he rechristened 


it New Place, by which name the site is still 
known. It is referred to in the Stratford 
Chamberlain’s accounts for the year 1614 
“To one quart of Sack and 


in this entry : 
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one quart of Claret given to the Preacher 
at New Place.” This thirsty individual was 
evidently a Puritan guest of Shakespeare’s. 

** Place” appears to have often been used 
when a name was selected for our old country 
mansions. For instance, there are— 

In Kent: Beckenham Place, *Charing 
Place, Eastwell Place, Foot’s Cray Place, 
*North Cray Place, Penshurst Place. 

In Gloucestershire : *Rodmarton Place. 

Jn Lanarkshire: Lee Place. 

In Surrey: *Addington Place, Horsley 
Place, Richmond Place, Thrale Place. 

In Hampshire : Blackbrook Place. 

Jn Sussex: *Brede Place. 

In North Wales: New Place, or Plas 
Newydd (the old home of the Ladies of 
Llangollen). 

Some of your readers residing in the various 
localities will be able to give useful dates. I 
have quoted enough to prove how widespread 
and ancient is the use of the term “ Place ” 
as applied to dwellings. The houses aster- 
isked are of considerable age. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 


*““O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” 
(10 S. vi. 29, 57, 73, 92, 116.)—I have pos- 
session of documentary evidence proving 
that both words and music of this already 
popular song were printed in Edinburgh in 
1797, and also in The Vocal Magazine, 1799, 
vol. ili, Song LXX. It is in The Scots 
Musical Museum, vol. v.; words in ‘ The 
British Lyre,’ and in ‘The Vocal Library,’ 
1824. My dear old friend the late 
Wm. Chappell, F.S.A., had some distrust 
of Scottish claims, and no wonder; but I 
strongly incline to the belief that ‘‘O dear, 
what can the matter be ?”’ words and music, 
originated north of the Tweed, where it was 
sung four years before the death of Robert 
Burns in 1796. Tt is by no means impossible 
that he was the author ot it. The true date 
of James Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, 
vol. v., was 1797. In the Preface to it is 
printed the letter written by ‘“ R. Burns,” 
18 May, 1796. Music and three stanzas of 
“O dear, what can the matter be?” are 
on p. 510, song numbered cecexciv. The 
second stanza runs thus :— 

He promis’d to buy me a pair of sleeve buttons, 

A pair of new garters that cost him but two pence; 

He promis’d he'd bring me a bunch of blue tions 
To tye up my bonny brown hair. 

Scottified passim as “ Johnny’s sae lang at 

the Fair.” 

As to the chimes of Ashford Church jolting 
over the notes distractingly, I forward a 


cutting for preservation from The Kentish 
Express and Ashford News of the 11th inst. : 

“THe Cuurcu CLlock.—A correspondent writes : 
—‘May I suggest, through your columns, that those 
who have the control of the parish church clock 
should arrange that it be silent from say midnight 
to six A.M.? Much needless suffering to invalids and 
inconvenience to other light sleepers is occasioned 
by its useless chiming and striking in the small 
hours. It is no joke to be roused at midnight and 
to hear the chimes striking, ‘*O dear! what can the 
matter be?”’” 

J. W. Exsswortu. 
Molash Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


T have not seen ‘The British Lyre; or, 
Muses’ Repository,’ the preface dated 5 Jan., 
1793, quod William Chappell in his * Popular 
Music,’ p. 732, where he gives the song with 
two stanzas and chorus. 

Now in The Scots Musical Museum, vol. v. 
No. 494, the following is the second of three 
stanzas, not in Chappell’s work :— 

He promised to buy me a pair of sleeve buttons, 

A pair of new garters that coft him but two pence $ 
He promised he’d bring me a bunch of blue ribbons. 
To tye up my bonny brown hair. 

The question is, Is this stanza in * The Lyre’ ? 
and if so, why did not Chappell quote it ? 
It will be observed that coft (bought) is not a 
word a modern English writer would have 

chosen, and is peculiarly Scottish. 

With reference to the verses and music 
in The Scots Musical Museum, William Sten- 
house about 1820 made the remark that the 
song was copied “from a single sheet pub- 
lished by Messrs. Stewart & Co., musicsellers, 
South Bridge, Edinburgh, entitled the 
favourite duet of O dear,” &e. I find the 
song, with the stanza as quoted, in the same 
publishers’ collection The Vocal Magazine, 
Edinburgh, C. Stewart & Co., vol. iii., 1799, 
No. 70. J. Dick. 

West Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Snakes IN SoutH Arrica (10 8. v. 428,. 
473; vi. 10, 115).—Mr. Crayton will find 
much trustworthy information on this subject. 
in Catherine CG. Hopley’s ‘ Snakes: Curiosi- 
ties and Wonders of Serpent Life ’ (1882). 

During my stay at the Cape I never heard 
of an instance of the ‘ boom slang ” (Buce- 
phalus capensis), the sole representative in 
Cape Colony, I believe, of tree snakes, being’ 
venomous ; the two most dreaded species. 
there being the familiar yellow cobra and the 
puff-adder, both of which I saw, though 
never at close quarters. The mamba, from 
all accounts, is not arboreal, but some of the: 
Indian tree snakes are known to be venomous, 
though not all. 

The pythons of Bechuanaland, too, are 
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in no case arboreal, and differ greatly in 
breadth of girth and in general habits from 
the Jndian and South American varieties. 
They attain great length, however, and are 
able to swallow antelopes and even oxen, 
the horns of which are sometimes seen pro- 
truding through the reptile’s sides or dangling 
from its mouth, until decomposition allows 
the beast’s head to drop off. They do not, I 
believe, concern themselves with man. Two 
days before Dr. Jameson’s column started 
on its memorable march from Pitsani and 
Mafeking in December, 1895, I encountered 
a monster of this genus on the banks of the 
Molapo, near Mafeking, its head being as 
big as a good-sized lamb, the body very 
supple and elastic, but not thicker than a 
woman’s wrist. From the manner in which 
its body was laid out in convolutions among 
the bushes, and from the length of time it 
took in disappearing down a neighbouring 
ant bear’s hole, I coneluded it must have 
measured from 25 to 30 feet. IT had been 
seated some little time on a rock, quietly 
= at a cigarette, with nothing in my 

and but asmall walkingcane, when I descried 
the ecreature’s body in the bushes behind me, 
its head being turned in an opposite direction, 
where it was eagerly watching the move- 
ments of a little ichneumon or meerkat, that 
was disporting itself upon the veldt. While 
I was effecting a stealthy retreat, a rustling 
in the bushes apprised me of the fact that 
the ophidian had heard me; and _ there- 
upon I had the satisfaction of seeing it make 
off, in great haste and perturbation, for its 
lair. My friends, on being told of my adven- 
ture, proposed going to the spot to dig the 
python out and destroy it; but the excite- 
ment consequent on the departure of the 
Jameson contingent soon drove all lesser 
matters out of our minds. 

My invariable experience with snakes in 
Africa has been that they only try to molest 
man when he attacks them or treads on 
their bodies unsuspectingly. 

N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 


CHICHELF’s Kin (10 S. v. 286, 454).— 
Archeologia Cantiana, vol. v. p. 116, con- 
tains extracts from the ‘ Family Chronicle ’ 
of Richard Fogge, of Dane Court in Til- 
manstone (1607-80). One is as follows :— 

“The Pedigree of Fogge of Dane Court from 
Chichley, Archb? of Canterbury.—To witness the 
Truth of this, vide the Pedigree of the Heraulds, 
ete., at a Chapter holden 31 July, 1627, with their 
Seal attixed, w’ch Pedigree is in the Custody of 
my worthy Cosen Edmund Powell, of Sandford in 
Oxon, Esq. This Pedigree was drawn by my 


Grandmother Anne Norwood for the Benefit of 
those of her Familie that intend to place their 
Children in All Souls College. 


Thomas Chichly of Higham==Agnes Pyncheon. 
Ferrers. 


| 
H. Chichley, Robert==Apuldretield. Chich- 
Arch’, ley. 


Sr Allan 


Thomas Kempe of=Emmeline, and 


Ollantigh. Coheir. 
Sir John Fogg, S* W™==Eleanor, and Co- 
Marshall of Kempe. | heir of Robert Browne,. 
Calais. Widow of St Thos. Fogg. 
| 


| 
Geo. Fogg of Repton, Esq.==Margaret. 
| 


| 
Richard Fogge of Dane Court. 


“To prove that y° Kempes of Ollantigh are de- 
seated from an Heir of Chichley I have set down 
an Inscription on y? Monument of the last St Tho* 
Kempe in Wye Church, in the Chappel _belon’ to 
the Family ; to satisfy y° Warden and Fellows of 
All Souls, who when they denied y® Heraulds” 
Pedigree said they would stand to ancient Records 
and Monuments. 

“*Sir Tho: Kempe of Olantigh Knt Heir male of 
the Kempes of Olantigh by dame Emelyn dau" and 
Coheyr of S* Valentine Chich. by the Heir of St 
Robt Chicheley left his Heyre S' W™ Kempe that 
by dame Eleanor Widdow of St Thos Fogge being 
Heir of Browne by an Heir of S* Tho* ‘Arundel 
left his Heyr S* Tho* Kempe Kn! that by Dame 
Amie Daw and coheyr of St Tho* Moyle left his 
Heyr this last St Tho* Kempe.’ 

* Sr Valentine Chich. in Kempe’s Monument is in 
both Pedigrees of Dethick and Camden and S' John 
Borough—Allan Chiche.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


Sandgate. 


Manor MEsne (10 S. vi. 68).—Cowell’s. 
‘Interpreter,’ 1701, has the following, of 
which Prof. Skeat’s definition of ‘‘ medium,” 
“mean,” is corroborative :— 


“*Mesn or Measn, Medius, may be deduced from 
the French Maisne, i. minor natu, and signifies him 
that is Lord of a Mannor, and so hath Tenants 
holding of him; yet himself holds of a Superior 
Lord, and therefore not absurdly drawn from the 
French Maixne, because his Tenure is inferior and 
minor to that of which he holds. Mesne also signifies 
a Writ, which lyeth where there is Lord, Mesne, 
and 7'enant. The Tenant holdeth of the Mesne by 
the same services, whereby the Mesne holdeth of 
the Lord; and the Tenant of the mesne is distrained 
by the superior Lord, for that his Service or Rent, 
which is due to the mesne, Fitz., ‘Nat. Brev.,” 
fol. 135, 13 E. I. cap. 9.” 


J. Hotpen MacMICcHAEL. 
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TOURNAMENTS: BAyARD’s GREEN (10 8S. 
vi. 89).—In the beautiful county maps 
brought out by John Cary, London, 1809, 
Bayard’s Green is distinctly marked on the 
road from Bicester to Aynho, about five 
miles from the former town in Oxtordshire. 

A. H. ARKLE. 


DvuGpDALE’s TRUSTWORTHINESS (10 S. iv. 
487).—I should say that, like others, Dug- 
dale could not be relied on absolutely, either 
for statements or engravings. We can see 
from old prints of Westminster Abbey and 
other buildings that the artists simply drew 
the details from their imagination. In my 
* Swimming,’ 1904, I have shown how un- 
trustworthy both authors and artists were 
(indexed under artists, thirty reterences). 

Things have not improved in the present 
day, for our illustrated journals are not at 
all particular. A friend of mine drew some 
sketches in Egypt of landing horses, &ce., 
‘some years before the Boer war ; they were 
put in an illustrated paper during the Boer 
war as having been taken in South Africa, 
and as representing Boer war events. Some 
years ago, when a celebrated statesman 
was married, one paper showed his bride 
leaning on his right arm and another on his 
left, coming from the altar. 

THOMAS. 


PERKIN WaARBECK (10 S. vi. 107).—Dr. 
James Gairdner in ‘ D.N.B.,’ lix. 293, says : 
** Henry went on to Exeter'and despatched horse- 
men to St. Michael's Mount, where Warbeck had 
left his wife, to bring her to him; after seeing her, 
and making her husband confess his imposture once 
more in her presence, Henry sent her with an escort 
to his queen, assuring her of his desire to treat: her 
like a sister.” 
Warbeck—“ this little cockatrice of a King,” 
as Bacon calls him—appears to have been 
clerk, or apprentice, or servant, to one 
Edward, a converted Jew and a godson of 
King Edward, who lived in London, and in 
this way the pretender came to be ac- 
quainted with the Court and doings of 
Edward IV. (see Bacon’s ‘ History of the 
Reign of King Henry VII.,’ ed. Prof. J. R. 
Lumby, 1885, p. 271). 
A living poet has beautifully sung of 
Perkin :— 
For I was not made for wars and strife 
And blood and slaughtering; 
I was but a boy that loved his life, 
And I had not the heart of a king. 
Oh! why hath God dealt so hardly with me, 
That such a thing should be done, 
That a boy should be born with a king's body 
And the heart of a weaver’s son % 


A. R. BAyYLey. 


“VERIFY YOUR REFERENCES ” (10 8. vi. 
2, 131).—Ought not the French saying 
(p. 63, col. 2) to be “* Du sublime [not ‘‘De’’| 
au ridicule,” &c.? ‘The Cyclopedia of 
Practical’ Quotations,’ by J. KX. Hoyt and 
Anna L. Ward, sixth ed., 1892, s.v. * Style,’ 
p- 407, after quoting Paine, says: “also 
attributed to Napoleon I. and Fontenelle.” 
There is a story which is at all events ben 
trovato. Some gentlemen of various nation- 
alities were dining together. The Austrian 
spoke in high praise of England, and finished 
his eulogium by saying that England was a 
sublime country. The Frenchman in a 
great irritation said, ‘“* Vous savez, monsieur, 
qu'il n’y a qu’un pas entre le sublime et le 
ridicule.” The Austrian bowed and replied, 
‘** Qui, monsieur, le pas de Calais.” The wit 
may excuse the offence. Is the origin of 
this story known? RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


West’s PicruRE OF THE DEATH OF 
GENERAL WOLFE (10S. v. 409, 451, 518; vi. 
113).—Particulars as to the only persons 
who were present at the death of Wolfe 
were given at 8 8. xii. 363. 

The following quotation is from Wright’s 
‘ Life of Wolfe,’ p. 603 :— 

“West's picture does not represent the truth, 
and nothing can be more absurd than to call it his- 
torical...... That if no Indian warrior was there? 
Monckton, Barré, and other persons portrayed in 
the group around Wolfe were not on the spot. 
Monckton had been shot through the lung; Barré 
had been blinded; and Surgeon Adair, who is repre- 
sented in attendance, was then at Crown Point. 
West wished General Murray to figure in the 
picture ; but the honest Scot refused, saying, ‘ No, 
no! Iwas not by; I was leading the left.’ ” 

Wright says (p. 586) that an_ officer 
having proposed to send for a surgeon, Wolfe 
replied, “It is needless ; it is all over with 
me.”’ W. S. 


BATHING-MACHINES (10S. ii. 67, 130, 230). 
—Reference is made in certain replies to 
what had appeared on this subject in the 
Seventh and Eighth Series: but ‘N. & Q.’ 
had to deal with this subject far anterior to 
either and in a specially interesting way. At 
2S. vi. 163 (bearing date 28 August, 1858) 
appeared a contribution on ‘Margate One 
Hundred and Twenty Years Ago,’ which 
related how one Joseph Ames went to Margate 
in 173— (the last numeral being cut off in 
the volume to be referred to) and bought 
a copy of the second edition of Lewis’s 
‘History of the Isle of Tenet’ (4to, 1736), 
which, after putting in it a tew notes and 
drawings, and emblazoning some of the coats 
of arms, he gave to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. One of these notes describes how 
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“at all times of the Tide the Machines or 
Bathing Waggons can drive a proper depth 
into the Sea for the accommodation of y° 
Bathers”’; and Ames added a sketch of 
Margate Pier and Harbour, in which, very 
prominent in the foreground, is a drawing 
of a bathing-machine, which this correspon- 
dent of ‘N. & Q.’ believed to be probably the 
earliest extant picture of one—and that it 
would certainly seem to be, if drawn at any 
time before 1740. F. Rossrns. 


Lirerary (10 vi. 29, 91).— 
The third great Frenchwoman in Landor’s 
‘verses must be Madame Roland. See what 
he says in the poem on her death, ‘ Last 
Fruit,’ p. 383 :— 

In the wide waste of blood-besprinkled earth, 

There was but one great soul, and that has fled. 


S. W. 


“ QuARTERSTAFF ” (10 S. vi. 106).—May 
mot the word “ quarter” be a corruption 
from the Anglo-Saxon chwarau or chwarew’r ? 
One of the ancient British games in which 
the youth among the Gauls were exercised 
was “‘chwarau ffoun ddwybig, or playing with 
the two-end staff or spear.”” See Pelloutier, 
“Mém. des Celtes.’ ‘‘ Quarterstaff”’ would 
thus mean playing staff. 

C. R. Rivineton. 


Jounson’s Poems (10 S. vi. 89).—The 
lady in question was Bridget, third daughter 
of Philip Bacon, of Ipswich (second son of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, K.B., of Shrubland Hall, 
Suffolk). She married first Edward Evers, 
of Ipswich, who left her at his death a con- 
siderable fortune. She married secondly in 
October, 1737, Sir Cordell Firebrace, Bart., 
M.P. for the county of Suffolk ; and thirdly, 
ain 1762, when she was sixty-three years of 
age, William Campbell, of Lyston Hall, 
brother of John, fourth Duke of Argyll, and 
died in 1782. The lines by Johnson were 
written in 1738, when Lady Firebrace was 
thirty-nine ; and Croker says that probably 
he never saw her. They were obviously 
written to order, and in a letter from Johnson 
to Cave, his publisher, he writes :— 

“The verses to Lady Firebrace may be had when 
you please, for you know that such a subject neither 
deserves much thought nor requires it.” 

ConstaNCcE RuSSELL. 


FUNERAL GARLANDS (10 S. v. 427).—A 
very interesting account of Abbot’s Ann and 
its funeral garlands was published in the 
Hampshire Field Club Papers and Proceed- 
angs in 1898 by the editor, the Rev. G. W. 
Minns, LL.B., F.S.A., vicar of Weston, 
Southampton. The illustration (drawn by 


Miss Stevens) shows the glove hanging to 
the garland, thus inscribed: “‘ Maud Mary 
Fennel, Died Dec. 8, 1892, aged 25 years.” 
Mr. Minns says :— 

“This curious and _ poetical custom prevailed 
elsewhere in Hampshire. Gilbert, White, in his 
‘Antiquities of Selborne,’ describing the parish, 
says: ‘I remember when its beams were hung with 
garlands in honour of young women in the parish 
reported to have died virgins, and recollect to have 
seen the clerk’s wife cutting in white paper the 
resemblances of gloves and ribbons to be twisted 
into knots and roses to decorate these memorials of 
chastity.’ He also tells us that in the church of the 
adjoining parish of Farringdon, where he officiated 
as curate for a quarter of a century, many garlands 
of this sort still remained. Such garlands were 
formerly to be seen in many churches in Derby- 
shire; and in 18% an inhabitant of Ilkeston records 
more than fifty of these mementoes hung over the 
piers...... In Shakespear's * Hamlet’ (Act V. sc. i.), 
where the priests enter in funeral procession with 
the corpse of Ophelia, one says :— 

She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 

Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her! 
Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, 

Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial.” 

That these garlands were originally com- 
posed of natural flowers we may fairly con- 
clude ; the use of artificial flowers, according 
to the Rev. Watcort (5 8. i. 12), 
did not take place till the commencement 


of the last century. F. H. SucKLING. 


Cou. CHARLES GODFREY (10S. vi. 49, 116) 
had two daughters by Arabella Churchill, 
as stated by Mr. Pink: the elder, Charlotte, 
married, 23 April, 1700, Hugh Boscawen, 
Warden of the Stannaries, who was created, 
9 July, 1720, Baron of Boscawen-Rose and 
Viscount Falmouth; the younger, Eliza- 
beth, married Edmund Dunch. 

Arabella Churchill’s daughter Henrietta, 
mentioned by Mr. Pickrorp as having 
married Sir Henry Waldegrave, fourth 
baronet, was the elder of her daughters by 
King James II. FP. pe H. 


Cresset Stones (10 S. v. 308, 394; vi. 
50).—At Romsey Abbey, in Hampshire, two 
curiously shaped ancient cressets or lamps 
were found when the church was restored. 
Very possibly they were used by the builders 
themselves, and built into the wall when 
done with. They still bear traces of the 
oil burnt therein. F. H. Suckiine. 

Romsey. 


PincusHIon SWEET (10 S. vi. 50, 114).— 
Thirty years ago poor children in Norfolk 
invariably spoke of all kinds of sweetmeats 
as “cushies”—a corruption probably of 
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cushions, This latter term is still to be met 
with in sweet-shops, where a sweetmeat 
flavoured with peppermint, and usually red- 
and-white in colour, resembling a miniature 
cushion, has that appellation. A Norfolk 
clergyman tells me that the children in his 
parish * still speak of sweets as cushies, and 
pictures as gays, as their forbears did fifty 
years ago.” Freperick T. 


“Four Corners ” (10 8S. vi. 69).—‘ The 
Sports and Pastimes of the People of Eng- 
land,’ by Joseph Strutt, edited by William 
Hone (London, Chatto & Windus, 1876), 
says at p. 367 (Bk. iii. chap. vii. sect. xi.) :— 

* Ts so called from four large pins which are 
placed singly at each angle of a square frame. The 
pores stand at a distance, which may be varied 
xy joint consent, and throw at the pins a large 
heavy bowl, which sometimes weighs six or eight 
ao. The excellency of the game consists in 
veating them down by the fewest casts of the 
bowl.” 

Sect. i. of the same book mentions “ Car- 
reau,” which, according to Cotgrave, was so 
called from a square stone which “ is laid in 
level with, and at the end of, a bowling alley, 
and in the midst thereof an upright point set 
as the mark whereat they bowl” (cbid., 
p. 360). Rospert PiERPOINT. 


Capt. (10 S. vi. 101).—This 
reminds me of John Waghorn, the pioneer 
of the Overland Route to India. He made 
arrangements enabling one to send letters 
to India via Egypt by addressing them to 
his care at Alexandria, and leaving them, 
with a small fee, with Smith, Elder & Co., 
who were then stationers in Cornhill. From 
Alexandria they were carried over the 
desert to Suez in Waghorn’s carts, and then 
by steamer to India. This, I think, would 
have been in 1820. Do any readers of 
*N. & Q. know what became of John Wag- 
horn ? and did he receive any recognition 
of his valuable’service ? 

{Waghorn’s Christian name was Thomas. He 
died on 7 Jan., 1850. A statue to his memory was 
unveiled at Chatham by Lord Northbrook in 
August, 1888. See the life by Prof. Laughton in 
the * Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


JAMES HOSKING: {LIZABETH VINNI- 
coMBE (10 vi. 109).—Elizabeth Vini- 
combe, who married Jas. Hosking, jun., at 
Ludgvan, 3 June, 1788, by licence, was 
probably a daughter of Martin Vinicombe 
(of Marazion) and Margaret Polgrean, who 
were married at St. Hilary, 26 Feb., 1767. 

Sir John St. Aubyn, fifth baronet, whose 
attachment to Juliana Vinicombe, and 
marriage to her, 4 July, 1822, at St. George’s, 


Hanover Square, after the birth of her chil- 
dren, are well known, resided at St. Michael’s 
Mount, which was in the parish of St. Hilary. 

The only other Vinicombe marriages I 
know of in the West Country are those of 
Wm. Vennicomb and Mary Hoyl, 4 March, 
1699, at Gulval; and John Bennatts (of 
Gulval) and Ann Vinnecombe, 31 Dec., 1738, 
at Towednack. Vinnicombe was originally 
a Devonshire name. 

J. Hampiey Rowe, M.B. 


WaucuH Famity or East Gorpon, BER- 
WICKSHIRE (10 8. vi. 110).—It appears from 
Tait’s ‘ Border Church Life ’ (Kelso, Ruther- 
furd, 1891), ii. 250, that the Waugh family 
consisted of two sons and one daughter;: 
‘Their elder son Thomas succeeded to the 
farm: a daughter Elizabeth was married 
....the youngest of the three was Alex- 
ander.” 

It is evident from the above quotation that 
William Waugh of Fenchurch Street was not 
a son of the East Gordon family. 

Wma. CRAWFORD. 


WAKEFIELD APPARITION (10 S. vi. 109). 
—Your correspondent will find answers to 
his questions in ‘The Haunted Homes and 
Family Traditions of Great Britain,’ by John 
H. Ingram (third edition, 1886). Cf. Heath 
Old Hall, pp. 477-81. JOHN T. PAGE. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


DEATH-BIRDS IN SCOTLAND AND TRELAND 
(10S. iv. 5380; v. 111, 158, 215; vi. 117).— 
The ballad of ‘ The Children in the Wood’ 
is printed in the ‘ Book of British Ballads,” 
edited by S. C. Hall, issued about 1843, and 
said to be taken from an old copy in the 
British Museum, entitled ‘The Norfolk 
Gentleman’s Last Will and Testament.” 
The ballad is illustrated after designs of 
J. R. Herbert, A.R.A., and one, on the first 
page, represents “ the wicked uncle ” giving 
his commands to the two murderers. On 
the lower part is a churchyard, with grave- 
stones, on one of which is inscribed: ‘* Here: 
repose the remains of Thomas More, Gent., 
of Nortolk, aged 40 years; also of Jane his: 
Wife, who both passed from this lite Anno 
Dom. 1600. On whose souls may God have 
mercy. Amen.” The scene is usually sup- 
posed to be laid in Norfolk. 

JOHN Pickrorb, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A tew days ago the cook of a Shropshire- 
hotel expressed her great concern because 
a jackdaw had hopped into her bedroom in 
the early morning. She was sure that this: 
presaged a death in the house. 


She was far 
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more excited the following morning when the 
same bird, or one like it, repeated the action. 
She was, however, quite reassured when it 
became known that the former tenant of 
the house, an old lady, had died early in the 
morning of the day when the bird made its 
second appearance through the window. 

{ cannot find any reference to the action 
of jackdaws with regard to illness and death. 
The cook is a woman past middle age, and, 
I believe, Shropshire born and bred. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 


TappoLe (10 8S. vi. 29, 77, 92).—It is 
perhaps worth noting that “ pot-ladle” 
{p. 77) is an anagram of “tadpole,” the 1 
being duplicated. Possibly this is only a 
eoincidence. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


The common American equivalent for 
tadpole is ‘ polliwog.”’ This word (some- 
times written “ polliwig”’ or “ porwiggle ’’) 
is said by Latham to be compounded of 
“ poll ” (head, as in “ tadpole ”’) and “ wig ” 
(A.-S. wiega, insect, as in “ earwig”’); but 
Prof. Skeat prefers tor the latter “ wiggle,” 
to wag the head, which may be the better 
choice. 

Wright’s ‘Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English’ gives pode and pot- 
ladle, the latter as an Eastern County term, 
and bullhead as a Cheshire one. 

N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 


CanspuryY Hovusr, Mippresex (10 8. v. 
409, 455; vi. 95).—It may be noted that at 
the recent festivities held at Castle Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, to celebrate the coming 
of age ot Lord Compton, eldest son ot the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Canonbury 
tenants presented his lordship on 8 August 
with an illuminated address and a picture 
of Canonbury Tower by Mr. H. Hughes- 
Stanton, Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“ PANNIER MARKET” (10 S. v. 426).— 
The pronunciation ‘‘ panger” for pannier 
reminds me of “ wilger”’ for willow, which a 
Dartmoor man, on my noticing it in his 
‘speech, corrected to “ wilyer,” remarking 
that some called it one, some the other. 

E. LeGa-WEEKES. 


KILLING-MEAT ” (10 S. vi. 86).—Tt is a 
common thing for many of the poorer people 
to send their children for “bits” to the 
butcher, not on killing days only, but at other 
times. The Derbyshire term for the offals 
—liver, lights, sweetbreads—is “fry,” and 


killing days were called “ fry-days,” and 

these bits are known as beast’s fry, sheep’s 

fry, and pig’s fry. Tuos, RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


JoHN DaniIstTeR, WYKEHAMIST (10 S. iv. 
289, 355, 437; vi. 94).—Without being able 
to help Mr. WaINewriGcuHrt in his search, I 
may be allowed to suggest that Dr. Sander 
intended to convey the idea, not that Danister 
and others were bishops nominate, but were 
talked of as bishops. The words used by 
Sander in Catholic Record Society’s vol. i. 
p- 22, are “qui ad episcopatus nomina- 
bantur.”’ JosEPH 8. Hansom. 


TRowZzeRs ” (108. vi. 86).—The passages 
quoted from the second edition of ‘ The True 
Anti-Pamela; or, Memoirs of Mr. James 
Parry,’ 1742, appear in the first edition, 
1741, pp. 188, 189, except for “ Evidence 
against me” instead of ‘* Evidence against 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 
8a, Bickenhall Mansions, W. 


CricKET: PicrURES AND ENGRAVINGS 
(10 S. iv. 9, 132, 238, 496; v. 54, 96, 177; 
vi. 78, 92).—Allow me to refer those who are 
interested in this subject, to ‘ Forgotten 
Children’s Books,’ by Andrew W. Tuer, and 
to “ Old-Fashioned Children’s Books, brought 
together by the same hand.” In them may 
be seen several illustrations of cricket as 
played in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. The wickets seem to have con- 
sisted of two upright pieces of wood kept 
together by another piece laid across them, 
and the bat is more like a club than anything 
else. JOHN PickForpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Er tu, Brute!” (10S. v. 125, 214.)—I 
should like to make two additions to this 
discussion—one of fact and one of theory. 
The Didot edition of Suetonius, 1828 (repre- 
senting which manuscript I cannot say), 
has kai ov, téxvov; but in a foot-note the 
editor adds that some prefer kal ov ef éxeivwr. 
He does not say whether this is actually 
a MS. reading, admitted or contested, or only 
a suggested emendation ; but it seems to 
me, as I will show in a moment, very plausible 
on its face. I must respectfully differ from 
the opinion of Thomson and Mr. Curry, 
that Suetonius’s phrase attributed to Cesar 
is improbable because he would not have 
used Greek at such a time: on the contrary, 
the very improbability of it constitutes a 
probability of a high order—which is not 
a paradox. Is it likely that Suetonius 
would have deliberately invented such an 
improbability as that the Roman Cesar 
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talked Greek in his dying exclamation of 
mental anguish ? This fact makes it almost 
certain that he merely set down a traditional 
story; and the tradition itself is witness, 
if not to its own truth (as I think it is, for 
the above reason), at least to Cesar’s habitu- 
ally using Greek phrases. 

Now as to the exact phrase. If Caesar did 
use a Greek utterance at such a moment, it 
is not likely to have been one which he made 
up for the occasion—one’s mind would not 
work quickly enough in a foreign language 
for that—but it would be a stock phrase 
which had become, in the present-day slang, 
a popular “gag” in Rome. It is not easy 
to see how kal ov, tTéxvorv, could have become 
such: it has no meaning to fit it for miscel- 
laneous use. But ot ef éxeivov—** Youre 
one of ‘em too ”’—has the very shape and 
tone of a foreign phrase which would be 
caught up and parroted on every occasion 
ad nauseam, first by the cultivated amateurs 
of Greek, and then by the analogues of the 
journalists and the précieuses ridicules of 
later times. It was probably taken from 
some popular Greek play, or still more likely 
from some Latin author’s citation of that 
phrase in such a play. 

Forrest MORGAN. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Joun Hoy : Serve’s CoFrEE-Hovse (108. 
vi. 9, 95).—Mr. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL states 
in his reply that Serle’s Coffee-House stood 
at the corner of Serle and Portugal Streets, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Is this correct ? In 
‘The Epicure’s Almanack’ (1815) the follow- 
ing appears at p. 170 :— 


* Having crossed this area [Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
eee our readers may remark, that whenever we anc 
they approach any of the inns of court, we in- 
variably tind them fortitied with superior houses of 
entertainment, which stand like outworks to defend 
these citadels of jurisprudence. The fact is, that 
the law being a tans study, those gentlemen who 
profess it are instinctively addicted to the juice of 
the grape, or rather they have a perpetual thirst for 
Ibias The tirst house we enter at the close of this 
remark is Will's Cottee-House, at the corner of Serle 
Street and Portugal Street, which is now kept by 
Mr. Green. It stands most invitingly, facing the 
passage that leads into Lincoln's Inn, New Square.” 


The description of Serle’s Coffee-House is as 
follows 


“* Almost directly facing Serle Street is Serle’s 
Coffee-House and Tavern, kept by Mr. Hewit, who 
takes constant care to have his larder well 
replenished, and his stock pots temptingly filled 
with excellent soup. The house and its accommo- 
dations are of the first order and respectability.” 

G. E. WEARE. 


Weston-super-Mare. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Materialien zur Kunde des dilteren Englischen: 

Dramas. Begruendet und herausgegeben von W. 

Bang. Band XII. The Queen ; or, the Excellency 

of her Sex. Nach der Quarto 1653 in Neudruck 

herausgegeben von W. Bang. 
Band XIV. Victoria: a Latin Comedy. By Abra+ 
ham Fraunce. Edited by G. C. Moore Smith. 
Band XV. Erster Teil, 4 Concordance to the Works 
of Thomas Kyd. By Charles Crawford. (Louvain 

A. Uystpruyst ; London, Nutt.) 4 
We have before now drawn attention to the 
splendid service rendered to Tudor literature by 
the great University of Louvain under the direction 
of W. Bang, Professor of English Philology (see 
10 S. iii. 138). Three further contributions reach 
us from the same source. 

The first consists of a reprint, under the personal 
supervision of Prof. Bang, of the rare quarto of 1658 
of * The Queen; or, the Excellency of her Sex,’ an 
anonymous tragi-comedy, concerning the authorship. 
of which conjecture, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, is at fault. In the * History of Dramatic 
Literature’ of the Master of Peterhouse the play is 
unmentioned. Following, after his wont, the lead 
of the * Biographia Dramatica,’ Halliwell (Phillipps) 
calls it ** this excellent old play.” tells the circum- 
stances under which it came into the hands of’ 
the “editor,” Alexander Gough, and repeats the 
information that portion of the plot is taken 
trom Belleforest’s ‘ Histoires Tragiques.’ Mr. Fleay. 
even, hardy as he is, ventures on no suggestion of 
authorship, classes the work as anonymous, and 
contents himself with an aspiration (now fulfilled) 
that it should be reprinted. 1 whatever dramatis 
it is ascribed—even to John Ford himself, as is: 
suggested— it cannot but do him credit. On the title- 
page, which is oe in facsimile, it is called 
‘fan Excellent old Play, Found out by a Person of 
Honour, and given to the Publisher, Alexander 
Gough.” The words * old play ” suggest an author- 
ship anterior to that of Massinger, to whom, though 
he had long been dead, seven plays were entered 
in the Stationers’ Register in the year in question 
1658, or his frequent associate Fletcher, the sharer 
of his grave. * The : gow presents a picture of 
virtues to be expected in a Patient Grissell rather 
than in the occupant of a throne. Instead of 
beheading Alphonso, the leader of an unsuccessful 
rebellion against her authority, the Queen of 
Aragon estas him, marries him, and raises him 
to the throne. These actions he repays with the 
most shameful ingratitude, and eames long the 
somewhile queen is condemned to lose her head 
unless a champion appears to vindicate her honour. 
Uncomplainingly she bears this treatment, bowing 
herself in all respects to the will of the king, and 
regarding as her enemies those who dream of taking, 
up her cause. In the end her exemplary patience 
triumphs, and she is reunited to her spouse. The 
obligation to Belleforest is confined to the underplot, 
in which, in consequence of an oath taken to his 
mistress not to fight, whatever indignity is put upon 
him, a brave soldier allows himself to be treated as a 
coward, The reissue of this work is a decided boon. 
The heading to Act V., ‘ A scassold,” is surely due’ 
to the confusion between # and long ss, 

‘Victoria’ is the title bestowed upon a comedy of 
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Abraham Fraunce—the ‘ sweet Master France” of 
Thomas Nashe, and according to George Peele, 
“a peerless sweet translator of our time ”—now first 

winted by permission of Lord de l’Isle and Dudley, 
so the original MS., still preserved at Penshurst. 
The work, with its dedication to the author’s patron 
Philip Sidney, was written apparently before the 
author left Cambridge in 158. and was probably 
(though of this there is no record), like many other 
Latin plays, acted at that university. As Prof. 
Moore Smith confesses, it is not a work of much 
intrinsic value. ‘‘ It is inordinately long, its plot is 
complicated and absurd, its characters [are] un- 
interesting. and though it is crammed with quota- 
tions and allusions, they are introduced with little 
point or humour, and only contirm our_impression 
that Fraunce was a ‘dull dog,’” or, as Ben Jonson 
in his conversations with Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den styled him, ‘‘a fool.” As the Professor says, 
“Every academic play of the Elizabethan age may 
be said to have points of interest.” Fraunce’s 
relation to the Sidneys, Spenser, and others of the 
golden age adds to these. In the prefatory matter, 
and in the new light cast in this upon the life and 
works of Fraunce, lies what specially commends the 
work. The notes are chiefly valuable as supplying 
the source of quotations. It is curious, however, 
to find some illumination cast upon Rossetti’s * Sister 
Helen’ :— 

Hvec est imago fabricata ex cera virginea. 
Another passage yields a parallel to one in ‘Samson 
Agonistes.’ 

Mr. Crawford’s ‘Concordance to the Works of 
Thomas Kyd,’ is an outcome of those studies in 
Tudor literature with which our readers are happily 
familiar. Among the most defensible of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s theories is the ascription to Thomas Kyd of 
the much-disputed authorship of ‘Arden of Fever- 
sham.’ In this view he had been anticipated by 
Mr. Fleay. To Mr. Crawford belongs, however, 
the collection of such evidence as commends Kyd’s 
vaternity to general acceptance. It has already 
tees set before the public ina paper contributed by 
Mr. Crawford in 1903 to the ‘Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft.’ To support 
the views there maintained, and to place the general 
scholar in a position to test their accuracy, Mr. 
Crawford has, with characteristic thoroughness of 


workmanship, compiled a ‘Concordance to the 
Works of Kyd,’ recently edited by Mr. Boas, and | 
has included among them ‘Arden of Feversham,’ | 
the play in question. As the resemblance in text is | 
most perceptible between ‘Arden’ and ‘Soliman 
and Perseda,’ and the pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Murder of John Brewen,’ the extracts from * Arden’ | 
are placed in immediate juxtaposition with the | 
passages cited from those works. In some instances | 
the plan answers admirably. For example, under 
‘After’ two lines follow one another from ‘Arden’ 
and from the pamphlet :— 

Two years and more after the deed was done 

Two years after the murther was committed ; 


or, again, those from ‘Soliman and Perseda,’ and 
* Arden,’ under ‘ Bridle’ :— 
Bridle the fond intemperance of thy tongue. 
Fie, bitter knave, brid/e thine envious tongue. 
This first instalment of the Concordance carries | 
the alphabet as far as the close of the letter | 
As an appendix the completed work | 
will include a concordance to Prof. Dowden’s 


version of ‘Hamlet’ as printed in ‘The Ardem 
Shakespeare,’ and a further concordance to the 1603. 
quarto of the same play, reproducing the original. 
spelling and punctuation. This is intended to 
support the claims of Kyd to the authorship of the 
‘Ur-Hamlet.’ Work so elaborate and conscientious: 
reflects highest credit on Mr. Crawford and Prof. 
Bang. It is interesting to find that the former 
scholar is engaged on a concordance to the 1616 folic. 
of Ben Jonson, the first instalment of a facsimile of 
which has already seen the light. 


Bristol : a Historical and Topographical A tof 
By Alfred Harvey, MB. 
‘0. 


To the interesting and important series of “ Ancient 
Cities” of Messrs. Methuen has been added a work- 
manlike history of Bristol. Compiled from existin 

and accessible works, the whole gives a capita 

account of what was long the second city of Eng-- 
land. Of its ancient civil and ecclesiastical buildings. 
some striking illustrations are supplied by Mr. 
1. H. New, whose brush is unequalled in such 
work. The history, meanwhile, picturesque and 
varied, is told in exemplary fashion. Bristol had 
a sorry pre-eminence in connexion with the slave 
trade, which dates back to Norman times, and 
incurred in Stuart times the rebuke of Judge 
Jettreys, who might be acquitted of any superfluous: 
squeamishness on such a subject. Against this 
rebuke may be put its association with Sebastian 
Cabot and its behaviour during the wars of the 
Commonwealth. Its municipal history is also- 
important, and it has a creditably long list of dis- 
tinguished citizens. To these full justice is done. 
by Mr. Harvey in what, in its way, is a model work. 


Edinburgh Review. July. (Longmans & Co.) 
‘Aw Itiustrious CAVALIER’ treats of the life of 
the great Duke of Ormond in a most satisfactory 
manner. James Butler, the twelfth Earl and first 
Duke of Ormond, was one of the most prominent 
men during the great Civil War, and his influence 
did not come to an end when the Restoration was 
brought about. He was loyal to the kings he served 
during his whole career; and though it may be an 
exaggeration to speak of him as a man of genius, his 
intellectual power was, without question, of a high 
order. Whether we regard him from the political 
or the moral point of view, his character was noble. 
Had he won great battles, he would be well remem- 
bered; but he worked for the royal cause under 
impossible conditions, therefore whatever fame he 
once had has become dim. Mere bygone polities, 


| which in no way affect our present conditions of 


life, are interesting to but very few, and those few 
have until recent days been compelled to gather the 
facts of his life from Carte’s accurate, but extremely 
dull biography. The publications of the Historicat 
Manuscripts Commission, extending from 1881 to 
the present year, have remedied this. There is 
probably now little of interest regarding him to be 
discovered, unless something unexpected should 
come to light in one of the foreign record offices. 
The writer of the article has not only studied 
Carte’s biography, but has also mastered the con- 
tents of the newly printed manuscripts, so we now 
have a picture of this great noble and honest man 
with which we shall have to be content until some 
student shall devote years of his life to a biography 
worthy of present conditions. The reviewer 
touches on the slaughters in Ireland of 1641, but 
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contributes no new knowledge. He says (and we 
are in full agreement with him) that ‘** the gravity 
and magnitude of these outrages have of late been 
as absurdly minimized as they were at one time 
scandalously exaggerated.” We fear that the full 
truth will never he revealed ; but there is one point 
which deserves to be kept in memory. The Dutch, 
though ardent Protestants, were no friends of this 
country, yet they were so well assured that a 
terrible slaughter had occurred, that upwards of 
thirty thousand pounds was sent over by them for 
the relief of the sufferers who survived (Rushworth, 
* Hist. Col.,’ vii. 968, 1231). 

The paper relating to René Descartes is excep- 

tionally good; it is written without a shadow of 
wejudice for or against the philosophy which is 
en by hisname. It seems evident that he never 
thought himself in conflict with the main points of 
the older scholasticism; but his wasa position which 
few moderns would undertake to defend. In the 
seventeenth century, as in much later days, men 
have often been despised who have devoted them- 
selves to what some are wont to consider useless 
knowledge. The elder brother of Descartes regarded 
him ‘tas a disgrace to the family through his 
eccentric pursuit of learning.” We have discarded 
many of the prejudices which acted as clogs on our 
ancestors, but he would be a most serene optimist 
who believed that we are yet emancipated from 
this most irritating evil. 

In ‘Illuminism and the French Revolution’ a 
picture is drawn of the many things which haunted 
the human mind in the years before the Revolution 
took political form. The wisest of the forerunners 
of that great cataclysm were in darkness or but 
foggy twilight until the old machine ceased to 
work. The follies of the Revolution, as dis- 
tinguished from its crimes, have, perhaps, been 
sutticiently dwelt upon; but there are not many at 
the present day who realize the arrant nonsense 
which men and women believed and acted upon 
while all was yet quiet and serene. 

The papers on the novels of Mr. Marion Crawford, 
on Viterbo. and on Alfred de Musset are worthy of 
being read with care. 


THE current number of Folk-Lore contains an 
article on the back-footed beings which are well 
known in the mythology of many parts of the world, 
and the suggestion is made that such supernatural 
men and animals, though according to educated 
ideas in a crippled condition, are closely related to 
the ornithomorphie spirits frequently mentioned in 
folk-tradition: ** In some cases the deformity seems 
to point to an originally bird-like form, but in most 
cases it would appear to be an alternative for wings 
as a means of signifying the presence of bird-like 
characters,” such as the power of swift disappear- 
ance. In Mr. Cook’s collection of beliefs relating 
to the European sky-god under various aspects the 
Celtic deities and the gladsome otherworld in 
which they dwelt still occupy attention; while Mr. 
A. W. Howitt deals with the much-discussed 
native tribes of South-East Australia. 


Amon« the subjects lately noticed in the Jnter- 
médiaire are the sensation of aerial flight during 
sleep, the right of giving house-room and protection 
to a criminal who entreats shelter, and the authen- 
ticity of the legend relating to the colours of the 
grenadiers of the Old Guard. More than one of 
these colours are said to have been reduced to 
ashes and swallowed in wine by the veterans on 


whom the white flag was forced in 1814. Several 
curious parodies of the * Marseillaise’ are also given, 
two of them being of special interest to ‘‘ the island 
race,” since the first was composed in 1793 to stir 
up the population of the south-west of France 
against the English, and the second written some 
tifteen years ago to condemn ‘la domination 
anglaise “in Egypt. Antiquaries will be interested 
in the account a a representation of the Redeemer 
still preserved in the Cathedral of Burgos. The 
Santissimo Cristo” contains a Christ 
formed of the hide of some animal, which is flexible 
under the pressure of a finger. It is said to have 
come from the East, and to have been modelled by 
Nicodemus from the body of the Saviour when He 
was taken down from the cross; but whence it was 
really derived is not stated. 


THE second volume of the ‘ Index to Book-Prices 
Current,’ covering the volumes from 1897 to 1906, is 
nearly ready for issue. It will present a key to the 
book sales of the last decade, on the same plan as 
the first volume, but will contain several new 
features. The total number of entries will be 
greatly increased. To the anonyms and pseudo- 
nyms the real names of authors will be added. 
Sub-indexes of illustrators of books and of Ame- 
ricana are included, and editors’ and translators’ 
names will also be indexed. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such 6 nt as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the peer, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

Bretes (“Running the gauntlope”).—Fielding’s 
use of this phrase is mentioned in an interesting 
article by W. S. at 9 S. v. 204, giving a history o 
this form of military punishment from its introduc- 
tion into the English army. 

J. H. Law (‘On the knees of the gods ”).—Fully 
explained at 8S. xii. 316. 

CorRIGENDA.—A nite, p. 111, col. 2, 11. 8 and 13 from 
foot, for Wells” read Mells. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 


lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chance 
Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


MAKERS OF JAPAN. THE LEGEND OF SIR PERCEVAL. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DORSET. THE JEWISH ENCYCLOP-EDIA. 
HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE DE L'IMPRIMERIE. SHAKSPEAREANA. 


NOTES AND ADDITIONS TO THE CENSUS OF COPIES OF THE SHAKSPEARE FIRST 
FOLIO. A BOOK OF THE RHINE FROM CLEVE TO MAINZ. GERMANY. IN 
THAMESLAND. ‘THE WELLWOOD BOOKS.” THE CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ANARCHIST. THE SCOTS CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS. 

MISS SEWELL. OTHER WILLIAM SHAKESPEARES. ‘THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381.’ 

BOOKS ON BIRDS. ENGINEERING. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE TOURIST IN IRELAND. THE LIFE AND WORK OF TOLSTOY. 

BENGAL IN 1756-7. PAULINE JARICOT. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Sovereign Remedy; Suzanne; Profit and Loss; Wilhelmina in London; In the 
Service of Love ; A Sealed Book. 

VERSE OLD AND NEW. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Cities of Spain; Interest and Saving; Apollonius of Tyana; Sketches of 
Kafir Life; Royal Scottish Accounts, 1531-8; Everyman; Robin Hood; The Californians ; 
Paton’s Schools and Teachers. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

THE BATTLE OF ATHANDUNE; “CAIN” AND THE MOON; THE LATE MRS. CRAIGIE; 
GLEANINGS FROM PARISH REGISTERS; HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COM- 
MISSION ;s THE BIRTH-YEAR OF HENRY V.; OTHER WILLIAM SHAKESPEARES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Chamberlin and Salisbury on Geology ; Chemistry of the Proteids; Chemistry of the 


Albumens; The Small Garden Beautiful; The Book of Rarer Vegetables; Anthropological 
Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Lang on Portraits of Mary Stuart; University of Liverpool Measured Drawings ; 
Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Clara Schumann ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Reviews of 
F. WHITEHEAD AND CLIVE HOLLAND’S WARWICKSHIRE. 
W. T. ARNOLD'S STUDIES IN ROMAN IMPERIALISM. 


The ATHEN ELUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


“1 do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. 


His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his 


characters stand out as human beings with a force and a truth which has not, | think, been within the 
reach of any other English novelist in any period.’"—ANtuoNY TRoLLore on English Novelists in his. 


Autobiography. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set 
cloth binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises Additional Material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, 


Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note- Books; and each 
Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 


** Also the “ LIBRARY,” ‘‘CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and “ POCKET” Editions of Thackeray’s Works. 


WORKS BY 
THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE 


WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 72. 6d. 
Contenta:—1. Literature. II, Politics and Society. III. Philo- 
sophy and Religion. 


LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND 


meee With a Preface. Popular Edition. Crown &vo, 
2a. Od. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Popular Edition. 
Crown 28. 6d. 

Contents :—Democracy—Equality — Irish Catholicism and_ British 
Liberalism—Porre Union ext Necersarium—A Guide to English Litera- 
ture—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on 
Goethe—Georges Sand. 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay 


towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, 
witha New Preface. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to 
‘Literature and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM: 
with other Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown &vo, 28. 6d. 

Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church 
of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christinas. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay 
in Political and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Crown &vo, 


2a. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. Popular 


Edition. Crown 2a. 6d. 


ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERA- 


TURE. Popular Edition. Crown &vo, 28, 6d. 

ON TRANSLATING HOMER. Popular 
Edition. Crown &vo, 28. 6d. 

FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. Popular 


Edition. Crown 28. 6d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE BOOKS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE. With a Portrait. 
Impression. Small crown svo, 48. 6d, 


Second 


WORKS BY 
SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Revised, 


Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Chapters. In 
3 vols. crown &vo, 68, each. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES 


STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.S.L., a Judge of the High Court of Justice. 
By his Brother, Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 16, 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other 


Essays. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8yo, 78. 6d. 


LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 


Steel Portraits. Fifth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 128, 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay 
— Ethical Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. 
Jemy 163, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 
IN THE EIGHTEENTHCENTURY., Third and Revised Edition. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 288. 


WORKS BY 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. New 


and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. large crown 8vo :— 


THE AGE OF THE ITALIAN LITERA- 
DESPOTS. With a Por- TURE. 2 vols. 158. 


trait. 7. bd. 
HE REVIVAL OF a 
LEARNING. 7a. 6d. THE 


THE FINE ARTS. 
7a, 6d. 


a Portrait and Index to the 


ITALY 


7 Volumes. 15x 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 


AND GREECE, 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 


| 

SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS IN 
| THE ede) DRAMA. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
| crown &8vo, 73, 6d. 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONARROTI. New Edition. Small crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
' *,* The Italian text is printed on the pages opposite the translation, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Published 
J. EDW 


by JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, 
ARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
C.—Saturday, August 25, 1906. 
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